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Proceedings at Sunderland relating to Mr. Meadley'’s Monument. 


Sir, 

/ Y last communication, on the 
N life and character of the late 
Mr. Meadley, [pp. 187—142,] con- 
cluded with an instance of general 
liberality which did honour to the 
town of Sunderland. What followed 
exhibited a portion at least of its inha- 
bitants in a somewhat different light 
Immediately after the funeral, a num 
ber of friends, of all parties, both in 
politics and religion, agreed to pro- 
pose to the next monthly meeting of 
the committee of the Sunderland Li- 
brary, “that a general meeting of 
the subscribers be called, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining their consent to the 
putting up in the Library, at the ex- 


ee of a private subscription, a: 


ablet with an inscription thereon to 
the memory of the late Mr. Meadley.” 
A notice was accordingly issued, and, 
on the 22d December, 1818, a general 
meeting was held, at which it was 
resolved, “ That leave be given to 
such members of the Library as shall 
contribute to the expense thereof, to 
lace in the Library-room a marble 
ablet, with the inscription under- 
neath, and now read, as a testimony 
of gratitude for the services rendered 
to this institution by the late Mr. 
Inscription for a Tablet 
to be placed in the 
Sunderland Subscription Library, 
by a vote of a general meeting, 
December 22, 1818. 


“To honour the memory and perpetuate 
the example of 
George Wilson Meadley, 
one of the founders of this Library, 
who died 28th November, 1818, in the 
45th year of his age, 
this Marble was erected 
by the resolution 
ofa general meeting of subscribers. 
'§ correct and extensive knowledge, 
historical, political and literary, 
was ever zealously devoted 
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to advance the welfare of this institution, 
which thus records 
its great and irreparable loss.” 


No debate took place, nor was any 
objection urged to any part of the in- 
scription. A ballot was demanded 
by the Rev. G. Stephenson, Rector of 
Redmarshall and Curate of Bishop- 
Wearmouth, and the numbers were 
for it 25, avainst it 15. 

The tablet was shortly after erected, 
and immediate notice was given of 
an attack intended to be made against 
its continuance at the evsuing annual 
meeting, by the Rev. W. Ettrick, of 
High Barns, near Sunderland, author 
of a Treatise on the Millennium, and 
some other pieces of visionary theo- 
logy, who proposed, in the form of 
a hand-bill, the disposal of a “ valu- 
able remain of antiquity, being a slab 
of delicate Parian marble lately ar- 
rived at this port,” containing an 
inscription to “ honour the memory 
and perpetuate the example of Caco- 
damonius the Atomist, who publicly 
taught that there is no devil, and no 
future punishments.” This was re- 
plied to by a plain series of extracts 
from Mr. Meadley's writings, proving 
that he was a sincere believer in the 
Divine ministry and mission of Christ, 
his death and consequent resurrection, 
the hope of immortality in the resur- 
rection of the dead, and, most dis- 
tinctly, in future punishments. Mr. 
Ettrick followed in a strain, if possible, 
more violent than before, to which 
Mr. Graham published a spirited re- 
ply. Next followed a temperate and 
judicious “ Short Plea for Toleration,” 
to which, and toa MS. address, which 
it appears Mr. Ettrick had received 
by the post, there came out from that 
gentleman's pen a torrent of — 
abuse, with any extracts from whic 
I shall not ask you to defile your 


ages. 
. At length the annual meeting arrives, 



























































282 Proceedings at Sund 
when the Rev. Dr. Gray, the successor 
to the liberal and enlightened Paley 
in the Rectory of Bishop-Wearmouth, 
appeared as a coadjutor to Messrs. 
Lttrick aud Stephenson. Many hard 
words were uttered on Socinianism 
and other pernicious doctrines, pollt- 
tical as well as religions, while the 
abettors of the tablet urged that they 
had nothing to do with either his 
politics or his religion, but with their 
obligations to him as members of that 
institution. In this discussion it was 
remarkable that the Rev. P. Wilcock, 
a Roman Catholic priest, distinguished 
himself on the liberal side, After a 
long and stormy debate, the votes 
were for maintaining the tablet 73, 
against it 48, on which Dr. Gray 
proposed, that the word as should be 
epalxed to the line, “ one of the 
founders of this library,” to mark 
more distinetly the ground on which 
it was erected, which was immedi- 
ately agreed to by Mr. Meadley’s 
friends, 

Mr. Stephenson has since pub- 
lished his speech; and, subsequently, 
thrée Sermons which he has preached 
in Bishop-Wearmouth Church, on the 
Atonement, the Divinity of Christ, and 
the Deity and Personality of the Holy 
Spirit. And Dr. Gray, notwithstand- 
ing that the alteration proposed by 
himself was adopted, has since hung 
up in the Library-room the following 
protest : 

Copy of Dr. Gray's Protest against Mr. 
Meadley's Tablet. 
“ To Dr 
“ My pear Sir, 

1 shall be obliged to you, after having 
perused the accompanying letter, if you 
will take the proper measures for its being 
placed in the Library, and allowed to remain 
there ene month. 

* I remain, my dear Sir, 
* Yours, very truly, 
* ROBERT GRAY. 

“ Rectory, Feb. 8, 1819. 


“ To the President and Members of the 
Sunderland Subscription Library, 
“ GENTLEMEN, 

* At the anniversary mecting, on the 
2d of February, I so far assented to the 
Proposed alteration in the inscription on 
the tablet, (which in my opinion rendered 
it less objectionable,) as to say, that if it 
should be adopted, | would not print the 
protest which I intended to do, with the 
extracts which I read at the meeting, and 
the nawes of those gentlemen who might 
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incline to sign it. It did not oecur to ine 
in the confusion which prevailed that 
such assent might hereatter be constreed 
to imply my acquiescence in ‘the decision 
of the meeting, by those who might not 
connect it with the declaration which | 
had made, * That I should support My 
Ettrick’s motion for removing the tablet.’ 
and with the vote which I had actually 
given for it. It has therefore streek me, 
with painful and irresistible c: nviction, to 
be necessary to say, that I did not by ang 
means intend to countenance this public 
tribute to the memory of the deceased ; and 
with a view to exempt myself from any 
feeling or imputation of this nature, | 
must add, that IT cannot ony lonyer con. 
tinue te be a member of a suciety, in whieh 
an eulogium, still open to great objections, 
however qualified, is holden up to publie 
view, and stated to be so * by the resolu. 
tion of a general meeting of the sub. 
scribers,” to one, who has published 
opinions, which IT do vot wish to repeat, 
but which are in direct opposition to what 
onr Saviour has plainly taught us; since, 
with respect to his essential Deity and pre. 
existence, he says, 

“* * 1 and my Father are one.’ 

“¢Tam in the Father, and the Father 
in me. 

*** He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.’ 

“© As the Father knoweth me, even so 
know I the Father.’ 

* © Before Abraham was, I am.’ 

“ And, a little before his cracifixion, in 
a prayer to God, he says, 

“* And now, O Father, glorify me with 
thine own self, with the glory whieh I 
had with thee before the world was,’ &e. 
ke. 

“With respect to the Atonement, the 
angel of the Lord declares of the Virgin, 

“She shall bring forth a Son, and 
thou shalt call bis name Jesus, for he shall 
save his people from their sins.’ 

* And the Evangelist adds, that 

“¢ They shall call his name Immanuel, 
which is, being interpreted, God with us, 

** Jesus himself says, 

“*T am the living bread which came 
down from heaven: if any man eat of this 
bread, he shall live for ever, and the 
bread which I will give is my flesh, whieh 
I will give for the life of the world.’ 

“And the Baptist said, when he 
Jesus cOming unto him, 

“Behold the Lamb of God, whith 
taketh away the sin of the world.’ 

*“And it appears from all Scripture, 
that Christ is . 

“€The Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world.’ 

“ With regard to the distinet personality 
of the Holy Spirit, Christ thus commands 


his disciples, 
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& «Go ye, therefore, and teach all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, aud of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.’ = 

«“ And he declares the distinct person- 
ality of the Holy Ghost, by promising to 
send him as 

«¢ Another Comforter.’ 

“ And by saying, 

“¢The © mforter, which is the Holy 
Ghost, whom the Father will send in my 
name, be shall teach you all things, aad 
bring all things to your remembrance, 
whatsoever I have said unto you.’ 

“ Jn declining, therefore, (which IT now 
do with unfeigned regret,) to act upon 
our committee and iv withdrawing my- 
self from the Library, 1 solemnly declare 
that I would not have adopted these mea- 
sures, if | did not consider them as indis- 
peusably requisite to the maintenance of 
that veneration which I owe to my Re- 
deewer, and tv the Holy Spirit of God, as 
well as to the Father; to one boly and 
undivided Trinity. Deeming it, also, pe- 

euliarly incumbent upon me, in the relation 
I bear to many of the members of this 
institution, and in the regard which I feel 
for the welfare of all, thus explicitly to 
declare my sentiments, 
* l am, Gentlemen, 
** With my best wishes, &c. 
“ ROBERT GRAY, 
“ Rectory, Bishop-Wearmouth, 
8th Feb, 1819.” 


On which the following Remarks 
have been published : 


“ Remarks on the Rev. Dr. Gray's Pro- 
test on the subject of the Tablet in 
Memory of Mr. G. W. Meadley. 

“To the Subscribers to the Sunderland 

Library. ; 
“ GENTLEMEN, 

“ Although the Tablet which has been 
the unfortunate cause of so much angry 
and unehristian debate expressly guards 
ogee the most remote allusiou to either 

e religion or politics of the late Mr. 
Meadley, yet since the Rev. Dr. Gray has 
been pleased to place in an equally con- 
Spicuous station his solemn Protest agaiust 
it, on the ground, * that the deceased has 
published opinions which are in direct 
Opposition to what our Saviour has plainly 
taught,’ it becomes the duty of some of 
Mr. M."s friends to repeat the creed which 
he has explicitly given as his own, and 
which all who knew his strict integrity, 
will not doubt to have been actually his, 
1D p. 12, of his Letter to the Bishop of St. 

id’s. 

“*The existence of one God, by whom 
all things were created ; the Divine Mis- 
sion, Death, and consequent Resurrection 
Christ; the Divine Authority of his 
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Precepts, revealed in the Gospel ; and the 
hope of Immortality in the Resurrection of 
the Dead.’ 

* It is true he states, in the same Letter, 
pp. 10 and 12, that * the separate exist- 
ence and divinity of Three Persons in One 
God,’ does not appear to him to be ex- 
plicitly revealed in Scripture; and that 
he believes in the atonement only as sig- 
nifying the means and method of recon- 
ciliation of mankind to God through faith 
in Christ and obedience to his precepts, 
But these * opinions,’ he would have been 
well able to shew, are by no means in 
direct opposition’ to the texts which Dr, 
Gray has quoted, all of which he as firmly 
believed as the Doctor; only he read them 
in connexion with the accompanying pas- 
sages, and not in the insulated way in 
which the Doctor has given them to his 
readers. 

** For instance, he believed as firmly as 
the Doctor, that ‘Jesus and his Father 
are one,’ (John x, 30,) not one and the 
same intelligent agent, but, one in unity 
of design and purpose. This can surely 
be doubted by noue whe attentively con- 
sider the context. After having, in the 
former part of the chapter, likened himself 
to a good shepherd, ready, in case of dan- 
ger from robbers, to sacrifice even his life 
for bis flock, he says, ‘ my Father, wha 
gave me them, is greater than all, and no 
man is able to pluck them out of my FR- 
thers hand: I and my Father are one,’ 
The Jews, indeed, attending, like Dr, 
Gray, only to these last words, took up 
stoves to stone him, because he, being a 
man, made himself God. Now, if this had 
really been his meaning, what would have 
been more natural for him than to admit 
the inference? But instead of this, what 
is his reply? ‘Is it not written in your 
law, I have said, ye are gods?” * If those 
be called gods to whom the word of God 
came, say ye of him, whom the Father 
hath sanctified and sent into the world, 
‘thou blasphemest,’ because he said, ‘I 
ain the Son of God?’ If I do not the works 
of my Father, helieve me not; but if I do, 
though ye believe not me, believe the 
works, that ye may kuow and believe that 
the Father isin me, andTin him,’ Bat 
as if with a view to render his meaning in 
these words perfectly clear, he explains it 
in the most solemn and interesting manner 
in that inimitable prayer for his disciples, 
and for all his followers to the end of the 
world (see John xvii. Ll and 20): * Holy 
Father, keep through thine own name 
those whom thou bast given me, that the 
may be one, as we are. Neither pray 
for these alone, but for ald those who shal/ 
believe on me through their word; that 
they all may be one, as thou, Father, art 
in me, and I in thee, that they all way de 
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one in us; that the world may believe that 
thon hast sent me.’ 

“That this was a customary phraseo- 
logy in the sacred writings, see 1 Cor. iii, 
8: * Now he that planteth and he that 
watereth are one’—tnited in interest, de- 
sign and affection. Turn also to Gen. xti 
25, where, after Pharaoh had related his 
two dreams, Joseph says, ‘the dream of 
Pharaoh is one; that is, the two dreams 
signify the same thing. 

* It will be scarcely necessary, after 
what has been said, to trouble you with 
many observations on the next three texts ; 
which only convey the general important 
doctrine, the ground of Mr. Meadley's 
consolation and hope, emphatically ex 
pressed by himself, as his friends recollect 
with pleasure, in the severity of his last 
sickness, that the Lord Jesus acted in all 
things, and will act in all things to the 
end, by authority and commission from the 
Father. This would indeed have been 
evident to you all, if Dr. Gray had voueh- 
safed to go on with his quotation from 
John xii. ¥, to the end of the 10th verse: 
* He that hath seen me hath seen the Fa- 
ther; and how sayest thou, shew us the 
Father’? Believest thou not that I am in 
the Father and the Father in me? The 
words which I speak unto you, / speak 
not of myself; but the Father who dwel 
leth in me, he doth the works.’ See also 
verses 49,50. The same observation will 
apply to the term Immannel, quoted by 
the Doctor, nader his second class of texts ; 
and to every passage in which the Lord 
Jesus is represented as the medium of the 
manifestation of the goodness and power 
of God. 

“ The next text, which the Doctor 
quotes, is intended by him to prove the 
pre-existence of Jesus Christ. John viii. 
50: * Before Abraham was, Iam.” In 
the former part of the chapter we find our 
Saviour disputing with the prejudiced and 
bigoted Jews, who, on his promising to 
those who believed in him ‘ that they 
should be made free,’ replied with indig- 
nation, ‘that they were Abraham's seed, 
and were never in bondage to any man,’ 
Jesus explains to them that the slavery 
te which he referred was the slavery of 
sin, from which he came to set them free. 
On their re-asserting their privileges as 
Abraham's seed, Jesus assigns to the dis- 
positions they manifested a very different 
origin, ‘L speak that which I have seen 
of my Father, and ye do that which ye 
have seen with your Pather;’ by which 
we are no more authorized to understand 
him as asserting, that he was existing in 
a former state a separate and distinct being 
from the Father, than we can suppose him 
to mean that the Jews had pre-existed, 
and literally seen the devil doing any 
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thing, but—allading to that sure and satis. 
factory knowledge which men receive by 
ocular inspection—that he had the most 
certain knowledge of the will of God, that 
will which (od gave him to reveal t 
mankind, and which is perfectly just and 
true, proceeding from Gods just as all 
things bad and false are said to proceed 
from the devil. 

** After much captions and prejudiced 
altercation, in the course of his replies to 
which, our Saviour charges them with 
‘seeking to kill him, a maw that had told 
them the truth which he had heard from 
God, this,’ says he, ‘did not Abraham ;’ 
on the contrary, he ‘ rejoiced t seem 
day, and he saw it, and was glad” He 
saw his day, not himself in a pre existent 
state. The Jews, however, maliciously 
perverting his words, reply, * thou art not 
yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen 
Abraham?” Our Lord had never men. 
tioned seeing Abraham, but spoke of 
Abraham seeing his day, that is, the gos- 
pel times, in which it was expressly re 
vealed to Abraham, (Gen xxii 18,) ‘all 
nations should be blessed in his seed.” He 
therefore answers them, not according to 
their perverted construction, but according 
to the true and obvions meaning of his 
own words, and tells them, that Abraham 
both might, and did, see his day, for that 
before Abraham was he was—in the coun- 
sels of the Almighty, who revealed his 
mission to Abraham, before whom, even 
‘from the foundation of the world,’ the 
Lord Jesus was appointed to be the Word 
of God to men. 

“ What has been said will explain our 
Lord’s meaning in Dr Gray's next quota- 
tion, from the prayer which * he offered 
up, a little before his crucifixion, to ‘his 
Father and our Father, te bis God aud our 
God.’ He had finished, he says, the work 
which God had given him to do, and be 
now prays, (John xvii. 5,) that God would 
‘glorify him with the glory which he had 
with him before the woild was.’ If these 
words are supposed to refer to glory which 
had been already enjoyed by him, as ano- 
ther and different being from the Father 
in a state prior to this, how could it be 
considered as a reward? But if we coa- 
sider this glory as existing in the Divine 
counsels, and appointed for him from the 
beginning, but conferred on him 9 
fulness af time, when he had finished the 
work which was given bin, we have He 
a very clear and consistent notion of his 
exaltation to the right hand of God, of his 
being constituted the Head over all things 
to his church, of his coming again 1" § 
to judge the world, and of his bene 7 
pointed to this high office * because is 
the Son of Man.’ 

“ Other similar expressions are in 
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ai; xxv. 34, where the kingdom is said 
a ‘prepared for the blessed from the 
foundation of the world ;’ in John xvii. 
24, where God is said to have loved Christ 
from the foundation of the world ; iu 
Ephes. i. 4, where the faithful are said to 
have been * chosen in him from the foun- 
dation of the world,’ in 1 Peter i. 30, 
where Christ is said to have been ‘ fore- 
ordained from the foundation of the world.’ 
But Dr. Gray himself has helped us to the 
true key to all these passages, by quoting 
from Rev. xiii. 8, * the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world.’ This must 
have been only in the Divine decree or 

urpose; for the Lamb was not actually 
slain till at least 4035 years after. 

“The next class of texts is said to con- 
tain declarations in favour of the doctrine 
of atonement. If Dr Gray takes this word 
in its original meaning of at-one-ment, 
reconciliation of sinful men, who were at 
enmity with God by wicked works, to a 
state of acceptance with him through re- 
pentance, faith and better obedience, Mr. 
M, would have had no other dispute with 
the Doctor, as to its use, than that, in its 
modern and more usual signification, it 
means an equivalent price paid to God to 
reconcile Him to man; an idea which, 
though expressly taught in the Articles of 
the Church of England, is no where to be 
found in the New Testament. On the 
contrary, the whole gospel scheme is a 
scheme of mercy, proposed from God by 
Jesus Christ, ‘whom God hath set forth 
to be a propitiatory,’ or mercy-seat, to 
declare unto his people, being penitent, 
the remission of their sins. And in this 
sense he was properly said to ‘ save his 
people from theirsins:’ all such as believe 
m him are freed from the effect of them. 
God having sent him to preach remission 
upon repentance, such as accepted this 
condition Were saved, taken out of the 
danger they were in, and put into a safe 
state ; and, if they lived as they ought for 
the future, they were tu be finally happy. 
Now Jesus, being the person by whom all 
this was to be accomplished, was said to 
save them from their sins by taking them 
Sway, just as he took (away) their infir- 
mities, and bore (off) their sicknesses, as 
Matthew (viii. 7 explains Isaiah liii. 4, 
by quoting this prophecy in illustration of 
our Saviour’s miracles of healing. 

‘ ’ Dr. Gray next quotes one of the most 
a passages in a highly figurative 
nd obscure discourse delivered by our 
rd to a set of persons, who, having ex- 
perienced his bounty in having been mi- 
raculously fed, continued to follow bim 
With narrow and selfish views, and whom 
Wishes to draw to the pursuit of that 
doctrine ict. Perisheth not, or that divine 
+ oe waied he came from God to teach. 
milar manner, in his discourse with 
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the woman of Samaria, he had called his 
doctrine water, (in allusion to the object 
of her visit to the well;) and he cautions 
his disciples to beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees, by which he expressly gives 
them to understand that he meant, not 
bread, but the doctrine of these unrighte- 
ous teachers. In this verse there are two 
figures, first bread and then flesh, the 
first representing the doctrine which he 
was sent to preach; the sec nd his life, 
which he was to lay dowu for the life of 
the world, in the execution of his divine 
commission to bring life and immortality 
to light. It would carry me beyond the 
limits of a short paper such as this, to go 
through the whole of this very figurative 
discourse; but it may be observed that, in 
explaining it afterwards to his disciples, 
he says, * It is the Spirit that quickeneth, 
the flesh profiteth nothing ; the words that 
I speak unto you, they are spirit and they 
are life;’ i. e. * My meaning has been 
entirely spiritual, and it is only the spiri- 
tual meaning of the figurative ex pressions 
which I have employed that can be of any 
effect to lead you to eternal life To eat 
my flesh literally would be of nv use to 
you; it is the word that I speak to you, 
my ductrine, that is the true spirit and 
meaning of what 1 have been describing. 
It is this alune on which men can live in 
a spiritual and proper sense.” 

“ With regard to the two texts quoted 
to prove the distinct personal existence of 
the Holy Spirit, the present writer has 
nothing to add to what is already so well 
said by Mr. Meadley, concerning the com- 
monly supposed form ef baptism, (Matt. 
xxviii, 20,) in his Letters, J. p. 10; TI. 
p. 31. With regard to Christ’s promise of 
a Comforter, (Jobn xvii, 26,) he would 
first intreat you to consider carefully the 
appeal of St. Paul to the Corinthians, 
(1 Epist. ii. 10,) * What man knoweth the 
things of a man, save the spirit of the man 
which is in him, even so knoweth no man 
the things of God, except the Spirit of 
God ;’ that is, as no man knoweth his 
thoughts and intentions but the man him- 
self, so none knoweth the designs of God 
but God himself. Under this guidance, 
he humbly presumes to believe that the 
Holy Spirit of God is not a distinet being, 
but truly and properly God himself, acting, 
in this instance, by the mighty power 
which fell on the apostles on the day of 
Pentecost, at the intercession of the Lord 
Jesus; and, in short, under whatever cha- 
racter represented, whether as a witness to 
the Son, as a guide to truth, or a com- 
forter in the day of temptation and trial, 
is of the essence of God the Father Al- 
mighty. * Whether it be wisdom, know- 
ledge, faith, prophecy, miracles, the gifts 
of healing, or divers kinds of ton it 
is the same God which worketh all in all.’ 
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“Ip offering these imperfect observa- 
tious, in lieu of what Mr. Meadley himself, 
if he had had the opportanity, would have 
done with much more force and propriety, 
the wiiter bh pes that no expression has 
dropped from bis pen either unbecoming 
in itself, or disrespectful to the Reverend 
Author of the Protest. Atleast he is sure 
that nothing was farther from his intention. 
le presumes not to question Dr Gray's 
right to put what sense may appear to him 
the true eve upon the texts which be has 
quoted: but as he has charged Mr. Mead- 
ley with holding opinions directly oppo- 
site to them, it has been the wish of the 
present writer to shew that this is not 
necessarily the case, because Dr. Gray has 
said $9. 

* In conelusion, he begs leave sincerely 
to lament the dissensions which have 
lately taken place; and to express his 
deep regret that political or religious dif- 
ferences should so often interrupt the 
pleasing intercourses of society, and pre- 
vent that cordial co-operation of persons of 
all parties in the carrying on of schemes 
for the general good, with which such 


differences ought to have wo concera 
“ER.” 


And thus for the present the mat- 
ter rests. But it is said that a Reply 
is announced, and the Rev. W. Ettrick 
is printing a large octavo volume, 
Of course, the three clergymen have 
roused a spirit of discussion, which 
cannot fail to be ultimately advanta- 
geous to the cause of truth 

V. F. 
a 
Warrington, 
Sir, March 16, 1819. 

S the subject of the Catholic 
Claims is again exciting the 
public attention, and as, in couse- 
quence, the enemies of civil and reli- 
gious liberty are again labouring in 
their accustomed style of falsehood, 
calumny and abuse, to vilify and slan- 
der the principles and intentions of 
the Catholics, representing them as 
desirous of extended liberty, only that 
they may eventually attain an ascen- 
dancy in the affairs of the Church and 
the State, and that one of their esta- 
blished rules is, that faith may not 
be kept with heretics, | have great 
pleasure in bearing my willing testi- 
mony in favour of a numerous class 
of Christians, who have long been 
a with a degree of bigotry 
discreditable to their opponents, and 
meoonsistent with that increase of re- 
ligious knowledge which is the ho- 


. 
1c baa Mr. H. Gaskell 


nour of the age in which we live, | 
trust, however, the time draws hear 
when all deprivations of civil rights, 
on account of religious sentiment, 
and every shade of religious intele. 
rance, will for ever cease, and Whey 
Christians of every sect will consider 
that it is 
* Bold arrogance to snatch from heaves 
Dominion not to mortals given: 
O'er conscience to usurp the threne, 
Accountable to Ged alone.” 


I am acquainted with many Catho. 
lics whose private characters do ho. 
nour to their Christian profession, and 
whose candour aud liberality may 
well put to the blush the arrogant 
pretensions, the wilful misrepresenta- 
tions, and the illiberal, unchristian re- 
flections of many Protestants, who 
make a boast that theirs is the only 
evangelical creed. ; 

In proof of my opinion, permit me 
to request the insertion in your Repo- 
sitory, of two notes which passed be- 
tween the Catholic Priest of this 
town and myself, occasioned, as you 
will see, by an interchange of books. 
They were dictated solely from motives 
of friendship, without the slightest 
view to their meeting the public eye. 
Having been advised by several of my 
friends, and particularly by one, a 
zealous and enlightened advocate of 
civil and religious liberty, (Mr. Wil- 
liam Gaskell,) now, alas! no more, 
(see Obituary, p. 194,) to insert them 
in your Repository ; and hoping that 
they may not be wholly useless in 
removing mistaken prejudices, | have 
obtained the consent of my Catholic 
friend to their being made public. 
And he farther declares, that the sen- 
timents he has expressed are likewise 
the sentiments of the general body of 
Catholics. An insertion in your next 
Number, if it suit your couvenience, 
will oblige, 

HOLBROOK GASKELL. 


“Mr. Holbrook Gaskell desires his re- 
speets to Mr. Molineux. He is much ob- 
liged by the perusal of the Catholics 
Manual, (by the Rev. John Fletcher.) 
which he believes will be of considerable 
use, in removing many existing and u0- 
founded prejudices in Protestants, regard- 
ing the opinions, the discipline and the 
practices of the Catholics. However H. G. 
may differ in sentiment, on most of the 
doctrines of the Catholics, he wishes thew 
full toleration, and a relief from all paint 
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ties and nee, on account of 
+» religious belief. 

Oe viet that the writer of the Ma- 
nual persists in styling Unitarians Soct- 
signs, which term they disavow, and in 
whose belief they do not fully coincide ; 
and as he makes a marked distinction be- 
tween these Socinians aud Protestants, 
speaking of ve as pene “— _ 
‘wcters of revelation, (see pp. o : 
vie Iptroduction, and 84 and 96 of the 
Exposition,) H.G has taken the liberty 
to send Mr. Molineux a learned and clear 
statement of the Unitarian doctrine, (Dr. 
Carpenter's Unitariauism the Doctrine of 
the Gospel,) attempting to prove that it is 
conformable with the doctrines contained 
in the gospel 

« Mr Molinenx will have the goodness 
to give the work an attentive and impar- 
tial perusal, when, it is hoped, that whether 
the arguments are or are not to him con- 
vincing, be will be sufficiently candid to 
allow, that, as the Unitarians most fully 
believe in the divine mission of Jesus 
Christ, they are decidedly Christians. 
Though H. G. believes that many of the 
Catholic doctrines are not what were tanght 
by Christ aud his apostles. he most cheer- 
fally concedes to the Catholics the term 
Christians, a term to which he believes 
every wan to be entitled, whu acknow- 
ledges a faith in the divine mission of Jesus 
Christ. 

“ November 27, 1818.” 

“Mr. Molineux is happy in this occa- 
sion of expressing his gratitude to Mr. 
Holbrook Gaskell, for the pleasure af- 
forded him in the perusal of the learned 
and ingenious Dr. Carpenter. Mr. M. 
hed indeed previously just glanced the 
work over, but at the time had not the 
leisure to consider the arguments as much 
as he wished. He feels no hesitation to 
confess that, in his opinion, formed after 
mature deliberation, Unitarians appear to 
have as much reason for their belief, as 
any sect of Protestantism has or can have. 
Indeed, the Doctor proves this in the most 
satisfactory manner, even from the inter- 
nal evidence of the Scriptures, as every 
person, capable of following him in his 

ned argumentation, must acknowledge. 

tr. M., however, thinks himself free to 
acknowledge, that the general impression 
made on his mind, by the perusal, is con- 
firmatory of the Catholic rule of faith, 
viz. that Scripture is not of private iuter- 
pretation. This, as Mr H. Gaskell is 
Without doubt aw are, is the essential dif- 
ference between a Catholic and a Protes- 
tant, of whatever denomination. In favour 
of the former a powerful argumentum ad 

mimem might be drawn from the fact, 
a _ C. candidly owns in many places, 
*of which may be seen in Note, p. 59, 
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that the commun translations are made to 
teach, or, at least, favour, the doctrine of 
the proper divinity of the Son, 

“Mr. M. is sorry that his friend, the 
Author of the Manual, should seem te 
cherish so illiberal an idea, as that whieh 
denies the right of Unitarians te be eon- 
sidered Christians; the more so, as he is 
aware, that abuse and illiberality ave wea. 
pons geuerally employed, where the legi- 
timate ones of reason and argument are 
wanting It is, however, hoped, that he 
only means to say that, in his opinion, 
Unitarianism is vot Christian doctrine, 
which is jast what Dr C asserts of the 
Trinity, in the second line of p. 80. 

“if Mr. M_> must differ from Me H, G. 
in any point, he is happy to find that they 
are perfectly agreed in charity, the very 
essence of Christianity. He is auxious te 
declare, that he shall ever hail the person 
who, adhering to that rule, admits the 
code of Divine revelation, and professes 
sentiments which, in the sincere convie- 
tion of his own mind, he believes to be in 
unison with its conteuts, as a Christian, as 
a brother in Christ Jesus, 

** January 14, 1819.” 


—— 

Sir, 

} AVING occasion lately to con- 

sult Mr. G. Dyer’s book on 
Subscription to Articles of Faith, I 
was somewhat disappointed at not 
finding a full account of the Articles 
to be subscribed at our Universities. 
There is an extract from the Oxford 
Statutes, “ delivered to every gentle- 
man at the time of his matriculation,” 
in your last Volume [XIII]. 735]; 
but this expresses merely the demand 
of subscription, aud vot the matter to 
be subscribed. | should therefore be 
obliged to any of your Correspon- 
dents who will inform me what obli- 
gations a young man comes under at 
Cambridge on matriculation; and 
what is the amount of subscription at 
both Cambridge and Oxford? 1 will 
candidly confess that my object is to 
ascertain how far a Dissenter, and 
particularly an Unitarian, can con- 
scientiously enter his son in either of 
our Universities. 

While Lam writing, permit me also 
to inquire what are the oaths taken 
by the clergs, at their ordination or 
their induction into benefices; whe- 
ther there be any difference in these 
oaths, as respects College-livings and 
others; and whether Bonds of Resigna- 
tion be stillin use? A FATHER. 


——_— 
























































Mrs. Mary Hugh a Pas 
Hanwood, 
Srr, January 17, 1819. 
OOKING the other day into 
Dr. Buchanan's “ Christian Re- 
searches, | met with a note at the 
foot of p. 216, which appears to me 
to include a confession that the Au- 
thor probably was not aware of when 
he inserted it. I will give you the 
note entire, as | think many of your 
readers may deem it worthy of their 
attention. 

“Iya uation like ours, overflowing 
with knowledge, men are not always 
in circumstances to perceive the value 
of a scriptural liturgy. When Chris- 
tians are well tanght, they think they 
want something better. But the young 
and the ignorant, who form a great 
portion of the community, are edified 
by a little plain instruction frequently 
repeated. A small church or sect may 
do for a while without a form; but 
a national liturgy is that which pre. 
serves a relic of the true faith among 
the people in a large empire, when 
the priests leave their articles and 
their confessions of faith. Woe to the 
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declining church which hath no gos- 
pel liturgy ! 


Witness the Presbyte- 
rians in the West of England, and 
some other sects, who are said to have 
become Arians and Socnians to a man. 
The Puritans of a former age did not 
live long enough to see the use of an 
evangelical formulary.” 

Is it possible more unequivocally 
to acknowledge that it is the Common 
Prayer Book, and not the Bible, which 
causes men to adhere to what Dr. B. 
terms the true faith? The Presbyte- 
rians of the West had the Bible in 
their hands, and probably no body of 
men ever studied it more diligently ; 
but for want of a human formulary, 
rendered so dear and venerable by 
long habit, as to be scarcely, if at 
all, of less authority with them than 
the Scriptures themselves, that Bible 
taught them to perceive the errors 
into which they had been led, and 
enabling them to break the strong 
fetters with which early prejudices 
had manacled their minds, made them 
Unitarians to a man 

It is well observed, that “ when 
Christians are well tanght, they think 
they want something better.” A well- 

At Christian never supposes him- 
self or his church infallible; but with 
the Scriptures for his guide, and a 


ein Buchana * Reseafhes.” 
heart open to conviction, he goes oy 
inquiring, and of course improving 
both in knowledge and in Virtue, to 
the end of life. Priests, “ who in this 
spirit of candour and meekuess study 
the Bible, must,” as the Doctor Ia. 
ments that they have done, and fore. 
sees that they will do, “ leave their 
articles and confessions of faith, and 
following its plain, obvious and re. 
tional doctrines, discard and remove 
by degrees from the true faith, all the 
absurdities, corruptions and contra. 
dictions which in the dark ages of ig- 
norance and superstition were hea 
around it,—aud to which habit, i. 
terest, and deeply-rooted prejudice, 
cause the great body of Christians stil} 
pertinaciously to adhere. 

| felt very much interested in the 
latter part of Dr. Buchanan's volume, 
and particularly in bis chapter “Con- 
cerning the Jews.” The calculations 
from prophecy, which he there brings 
into one view, are certainly very re- 
markable, and deserve our most seri- 
ous attention. 

* Daniel,” he says, “ foretells that 
tbe Christian Church shall be op- 
pressed by persecuting powers for ‘a 
time, times, and the dividing of atime, 
The same period he assigns for the 
accomplishment of the indignation 
agaiust the holy people Israel. ‘ One 
said, How long shall it be to the end 
of these wonders? And | heard the 
man clothed in linen, which was upon 
the waters of the river, when he held 
up his right hand and his left hand 
unto heaven, and swore by Him that 
liveth for ever, that it shall be fora 
time, times, and a half; and when he 
shall have accomplished to scatter the 
power of the holy people, all these 
things shall be fulfilled.’ Dan. xii. 7. 

The same form of words is used 
by John in the Revelation, to express 
the duration of the Papal and Maho- 
medan powers. Oppressed by them, 
the Church of Christ was to remain 
desolate in the wilderness, ‘for a tame 
times, and half of atime.’ Rev. xii. 14. 
Every one who is erudite in sacre 
prophecy, will understand that this 
great period of Daniel and John com- 
mences at the same era, namely, the 
rise of the persecuting powers, 
that its duration is 1260 years.” 

Dr. B. thus proceeds: “ Here then 
are three great events hastening 
their period ; the extinction of 
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jominion ; the subversion of the Ma- 
if aud ‘the accom- 


ne: 
plishment Pr the. Divine indignation 
ast the holy people, “4 the A 

le of Israel ‘ to see 
SM hur God, and David their 
king.’ Our blessed Saviour hath not 
left an event of this importance with- 
out notice. ‘ The Jews,’ saith he, 
‘shall be led away captive into all 
nations, and Jerusalem shall be trod- 
den down of the Gentiles, until the 
times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.’ 
Lake xxi. 24. What these times of 
the Gentiles are, our Lord has ex- 
plaived in his subsequent revelation 
toJehn: ‘ The court which is with- 
out the temple is given unto the Gen- 
tiles; and the holy city shall they 
tread under foot forty and two months ; 
or in prophetical language, at a day 
for a year, 1260 years,’ Vv. xi. 2. 
“The Apostle hath also recorded 
this event: ‘I would not brethren 
that ye should be ignorant of this 
mystery, that blindness in part is 
to Israel, until the fulness 
of the Gentiles be come in; and so all 

irae] shall be saved.’ Rom. xi. 25. 
“The fulness of time for the con- 
version of the Gentiles will be come 


in, when the Mahomedan and Papal ' 


obstructions are removed. Such 
events as the fall of the Pope in the 
West, and of Mahomed in the East, 
both of whom persecuted the Jews to 
death, will probably be the means of 
awakening the Jews to consider the 
evidences of that religion which pre- 
dicted the rise and fall of both. 

“It is very well known in the 
East,” says Dr. B., “at what time 
Mahomed appeared. Let the Maho- 
medan then be informed, that he is 
to count from the Hegira, (the flight of 
Mahomed from Mecca, in 622,) and 
then expect the fulfilment of a re- 
markable prophecy, made by Christ, 
Whom the Koran acknowledges to be 
‘a true Prophet.’ Let him be iu- 

explicitly, that the reign of 
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a Christian, who thinks that these 
prophecies are dubious? If it be true 
that God hath at any time revealed 
himself to man, they are most certain! 
The inattention of men iv general to 
the fulfilment of the Divive predic- 
tions, does not proceed so commonly 
from principles of infidelity, as from 
ignorance of facts—pure iguorance of 
historical facts. There are men of 
liberal education in England, who are 
more ignoraut of the histury of the 
world, ancient and modern, in con- 
nexton with the revelation af God, than 
sume Hindoos and Arabians, whom 
we know in the Last, and who have 
not been Christians more than a few 
years. Our Saviour reprehended this 
negligence of ‘the word spoken from 
heaven’ in these words, ‘ Ye can dis» 
cern the face of the sky and of the 
earth; but how is it that ye cannot 
discern this time ?’ 

“ But the grand prophecy of the 
Apostle Paul on this subject, is that 
which respects the consequence of the 
conversion of the Jews. ‘ The re- 
ceiving of the Jews,’ saith he, * what 
shall it be to the world, but life from 
the dead 2 Rom, xi. 15. Dispersed 
as the Jews are in all countries, they 
form a body of preachers ready pre- 
pared, and they need only say, ‘ Be- 
hold the Sefiptures of God are in our 
possession,’ read our history there, as 
foretold 3,000 years ago, and read the 
events in the annals of nations. We 
are witnesses to the world, and the 
world to us, Let the whole race of 
mankind unite and examine the fact, 
‘ All ye inhabitants of the world, and 
dwellers on the earth, see ye, when 
the Lord lifteth up an ensign on the 
mountains: and when he bloweth a 
trumpet, hear ye.’ Isa. xviii. 3.” 

Surely these statements and calcu- 
lations from the most striking parts 
of the prophetical writings, appear 
plainly to announce the speedy fall of 
the “ beast” and the “ fore prophet,” 
and the bringing in of God's ancieot 
people to the Christian fold! And 
the present state of the world seems 
strongly corroborative of these hopes 





“Is there any man, calling himself 


* A day for a year; 
42 months = 42 X 30= 1260 days .....- = 1260 years. 
A day for @ year; 1260 years .....-- = 1260 years. 
A time, times, and half a time =a year, 

two years, and half of a year = forty-two > =—12G0 years. 
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and expectations. The translation of can it be thought improbable, that 


the Bible into almost all the lan- 
guages of the earth, and the diffusion 
of it among its various inhabitants, 
which is now carrying on with in- 
creasing rapidity, is also the most 
rational and probable means of con- 
verting the Heathen, and of restoring 
the professors of a corrupted Chris- 
tianity to its genuine doctrines and 
practice. But it is Unitarian Chris- 
tianity, and that only, which can do 
this. Both the Jew and the Maho- 
medan must continue to believe that 
“the Lord their God is one Lord,” that 
“the Lord is One and his name One” ! 

Let the professors, then, of this pare 
faith rouse themselves, and prepare for 
the great work which is given them 
to dy. Our numbers are increasing, 
and our zeal, | trust, still more ra- 
pidly rising to meet the glorious era 
which approaches, Light has most 
unexpectedly burst forth from that 
cloud of dark bigotry, superstition 
and uncharitableness, which so lately 
enveloped the University of Geneva ; 
it is spreading from thence, and from 
the neighbouring seminary of the 
excellent Fellenberg ; from whence 
other teachers and Christian philao- 
thropists like himself will, [ trust, go 
forth into the world, and even princes, 
filled with a glorious enthusiasm for 
the benefit of their fellow-men, their 
Christian brethren, will carry the pure 
flame of genuine gospel truth into 
their respective territories ! 

Little as to the eye of reason is the 
difference between siceping in the 
grave for millions of ages, or for a 
short and definite time,—as either will 
appear but as a moment, aud with 
eternity before us when we awake, 
there can be no regret for the time 
passed over in a state of insensibility ; 
yet there is something peculiarly ani- 
mating and delightful in the idea 
that “the time is at hand,” which 
was celebrated in songs of grateful 
triumph in ages long gone by, and the 
distant view of which filled the hearts 
of those whom God empowered to 
foresee future events, with rapturous 
joy aod thankfulness. Should these 
heart-enlivening expectations be re. 
alized, the Jews and Mahomedans 
will be joiwed to Christ in the course 
of the present century ; and with so 
vast an accession of strength, both in 
point of evidence, numbers and zeal, 


in the progress of another hundred 
vears the whole Heathen world wii 
follow ; and when that period i, 
completed, that “the earth will be 
filled with the knowledge of the Lord 
even as the waters cover the sea”! 
and “ they shall not teach every map 
his neighbour, saving, * know the 
Lord,’ for all shall kuow him, from 
the least to the preatest”™ | 
| am tempted to go one step far. 
ther. The next century will, accord. 
ing to our reckonings, couclude the 
6,000 years of the world, and the 
seventh has beeu always considered 
and looked to as the promised Mille. 
nium, the reign of Christ upon earth, 
which is to be completed before the 
general resurrection. “ The dead in 
Christ shall rise first.” t Thess. iv, 16 
They “ who are Christ's, will be 
made alive at his coming.” 1 Cor, 
xv. 23. ‘Those “ who have not wor. 
shiped the beast, neither his image, 
veither have received his mark u 
their foreheads or in their hands,” will 
“live and reign with Christ a thou- 
sand years. But the rest of the dead 
live not again until the thousand years 
are finished. This is the first resur- 
rection. Blessed and holy is he that 
hath part in the first resurrection.” 
| shall be highly gratified, Mr, 
Editor, if any of your learned and 
ingenious Correspondents will give to 
the public through the medium of 
your interesting Miscellany, their sen. 
timents upou the subject of this paper. 
MARY HUGHES. 
— 
‘%O what was said of Brett's Nar- 
rative of the Proceedings of « 
great Council of Jews, (p. 136,) it 
should be added, that the tract is re 
printed as an Appendix to the Bishop 
of Clogher's (Clayton) Dissertation on 
Prophecy, 8vo. London, 1749. The 
Bishop received the Narrative as au- 
thentic. Like some of our Corre- 
spondents, the Bishop interpreted 
prophecy and particularly the book 
of Revelation, of passing events. He 
fixes the year of our era 2,000 for 
coming of Christ. Before that period, 
Popery is to be overthrown, and the 
fall of the spiritual Babylon to be 
succeeded by the conversion of the 
Jews and the preparation of the Gen- 
tiles for the reception of the ¥ 
appearance and manifestation of the 
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hk. who is to reign upon earth a 
years, After this Satan is 


to be let loose, and there is to be the 


insurrection of Gog and Magog, aud 
their T cesation by fire, when the 


day of jndgment will close the scene. 
Ee 


Isle of Wight, 
April ll, 1819. 

BEG leave to hand you for inser- 

tion in your Repository, a certifi- 
sate of a marriage in December 1653, 
differing in some respects from that 
communicated by your correspondent 
W. Hincks, in your Jast Number, 
(p. 15S,) as it states that the ceremony 
was performed not only before, but by 
a justice of the peace, and that the 
banns were published three several 
market-days iu the market-place : thus 
making marriage what it should be, 
simply a civil compact, and giving a 

icity to the ceremony which was 
rendered the less disputable under the 
Commonwealth by means of a register 
appointed to be kept in every parish. 
The following extract is taken from 
the register of St. Mary's, White- 


* Julins Wood, of Nightingale-lane, in 
this parish, mariner, and Martha Waygdon, 
of the same, widdow, were published in the 
market-place, at Leaden-hall, three severall 
market-days, in three severall weeks, (viz.) 
on the 16th day, on the 19th day, and on 
the 26th day of December, 1653; and the 
said Julius Wood and Martha Waggdon 
were married by me, Richard Loton, Esq., 
and justice of peace in the County of Mid- 
desex, on the 26th day of December, 1653. 
Edward Callis and Tobias Harborough, 
Witnesses present.” 


In regard to this subject I would just 
ebserve, that whatever change we may 
wish to see made in the Marriage Ser- 
vice as performed by the clergy of this 
country, the publicity of the ceremony 

ld be most strictly preserved, as 
by an adherence to this part of the 
established form, we shall, | conceive, 
be more likely to effect any alteration 
which it may be thought desirable to 
bemade. In commou with many of 
your readers | consider marriage a 

duty, the observance of 
which ought not to depend necessa- 
nly on the performance of any reli- 
Bl0us ceremony, but which, for certain 

reasons it is indispeusably 
necessary should be publicly solem- 
uized hy the civil magistrate, (as in 
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the days of Cromwell,) without the 
interposition of the clergy. 

With this belief I am happy in wit- 
nessing the efforts which the Unita- 
rians of the day are now making on 
this subject, and sincerely hope they 
may be effectual. I am glad to see it 
taken up as a matter of conscience, 
It is certainly most important in this 
view to Dissenters generally, but es- 
pecially to the Unitarian. Him it 
behoves to think well on this point 
before he acts, and not to give a 
sanction by his actions to a practice 
which his conscience condemns. Let 
him be consistent. We are to recol- 
lect that it is only by the determined 
conduct of individuals that any thing 
affecting a society generally can ever 
be expected to be accomplished, and 
that it therefore becomes the duty of 
every one professing his attachment 
to the interests of religious liberty, to 
use his utmost endeavours to diffuse 
its blessings as extensively as his 
means will permit. In relation to 
the present subject, the married may 
do much by au expression of opinion, 
but the greater support may be ex- 
pected from the unmarried in protest- 
ing without fear (as many have done) 
at the altar, against this oppression 
on the consciences of their fellow- 


worshipers. 
JG. 


P. S. In the Morning Chronicle of 
Thursday, April 9, 1819, | was sorry 
to notice the refusal of the Editor to 
publish the copy of a Protest against 
the Church Ceremony of Marriage, 
presented by Mr. Fearon (author of 
Travels in America) to the Clergy- 
man at West Ham, Essex, at the time 
of his marriage. (See pp. 272, 273.) 
This refusal on the ground “ that the 
parties might have been satisfled to 
have kept their scruples to them- 
selves,” savours too much of worldly 
policy in the Editor of a paper other- 
wise deservedly looked upon as an 
impartial and independent journalist. 

a 
York, 


Sir, April 14, 1819. 
MHE able Review of Mr. Wellbe- 
loved's Sermun on Instantaneous 
Conversion, (pp. 184—187,) will, I 
hope, excite additional interest to the 
subject, and induce such of your rea- 
ders as may not already have seen the 
discourse itself, to read it with atten- 
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tion; and that the just criticism and 
accurate discrimination for which it 
hs eminent, will throw such ad- 
ditional light on scripture phraseology 
on this subject, and on others con- 
nected with it, as may lead eventually 
to more accurate ideas respecting the 
promises and threatenings detailed in 
the gospel records, aud prevent the dis- 
seminatiou of those erroneous hopes 
and groundless fears founded upon a 
mistaken interpretation of their origi- 
nal import. But, Mr. Editor, whilst I 
justly value and duly appreciate the 
testimony borne to this excellent dis- 
course by the respectable Reviewers, 
1 cannot help being astonished how it 
can have happened that an apprehen- 
sion should ever have arisen in their 
minds, that there may be some danger 
lest the doctrine maintained in it could 
possibly be so misunderstoou as to 
imply, that the important records of 
which the author speaks, “ are nothing 
more than a history of the controversy 
between our Saviour and the Jews of 
his age.” What, then, it possible 
for any one to imagine that “the most 
admirable maxims of piety and vir- 
tue,” of which, to use his own words, 
the author affirms this history is 
* fruitful,” could, for a moment, be 
considered by him, or by any one, as 
being less interesting and important 
to the disciples of a future, than to 
those of that present age; especially 
taking into the account, that this same 
history effectually substantiates the 
great facts of the exemplary life, sub- 
missive death, triumphant resurrec- 
tion, and glorious assumption to the 
right h of power, of him who is 
the honoured subject of it, truths, on 
which all Christians, in every age, 
rest their dearest, their sublimest 
hopes? 

any more, | am well aware, and 
more conclusive arguments, might be 
atided to the same effect, were this a 
proper place for it; or could the au- 
thor himself be consulted on the sub- 
ject; but unequal as 1 may he with- 
out such assistance to the complete 
discussion, I have felt it an indispen- 
sable duty to state my own full con- 
viction, together with some of the 
erp on which it rests, of what | 

ve to be the groundless appre- 
hension of the intentionally candid 
Reviewers. 


Many of your yeaders, Mr. Editor, 


will be glad to hear that the author of 
the discourse above referred to, has 
this winter delivered a course of 
evening lectures explanatory of Uni. 
tarian principles as derived from the 
gospel. He undertook this iu addi. 
tion to his many other indefatigable 
and important labours, at the earnest 
request of several young men, who 
were anxious to obtain correct ideas 
on the subject. Contrary to his ex- 
pectation, especially as his intention 
was not publicly announced, the lec- 
tures were constantly very well at- 
tended, and by many strangers, who, 
by their perfect silence, and respectfal, 
riveted attention, manifested their 
deep interest in the important inves- 
tigation. Mr. Wellbeloved’s plan was, 
to select his texts from passages use- 
ally adduced in proof of the orthodox 
doctrines, as the following, 2 Peter 
li. 1, “* Denying the Lord that bought 
them ;” Acts iv. 12, ‘* Neither is there 
salvation in any other; John viii. 58, 
‘“* Before Abraliam was, | am,” &c.; 
then giving specimens of the same 
terms in the original, differently ap- 
plied in the common version, and 
examining them in their connexion 
with the context, and with the scenes, 
occasions, and discussions from whence 
they took their rise, and thence de- 
ducing the most satisfactory evidence, 
that, far from proving the deity of 
Christ, they are on the contrary, in 
perfect harmony with the multiplied 
express declarations of his being the 
Messiah, indeed, but of his proper 
humanity. 

As I give this imperfect outline en- 
tirely from memory, | may not have 
stated the general argument correctly; 
but when I add, that the great anima- 
tion and impressive seriousness of the 
preacher, evidently shewed that the 
clear development of important trath 
was his sole object, and that it ep- 
peared to be so felt by the whole av- 
dience; also, that he was most happy 
and successful in demonstrating that 
the divine mission of Christ is of 
equal importance to Unitarians a8 to 
others, and is so considered by them; 
believing, as they do, “ that the words 
— by him were not his own, but 

words of the Father who sent him, 
in this, | am certain, that I am pot 
mistaken. 

It was the remark of an Edin 
lady, who is much connected with 














rincipal literary characters there, and 
who happening to be in York at the 
accompan 


ied me to one of these 
that she was astonished to 
find that Unitarians held the gospel 
ia such high estimation, or, to use her 
own words, “made so much of it:” 
she expressed the greatest satisfaction 
ip the discovery, it being the constant 
endeavour of their popular preachers 
to denounce Unitarians as complete 
unbelievers; and adding, that were it 
in her power to attend the ministry of 
a Mr. W. at Edinburgh, she should 
be a very constant hearer. 

Jam sorry, Sir, to take up so much 
room in your valuable pages; yet, 
availing myself of the privilege of de- 
clining age, | must beg leave to add 
my ardent wish and fervent prayer, 
that Unitarians, like their venerable 
predecessors of apostolic memory, may 
pais unmoved through “ evil report 
and good report,” and “ not be weary 
in well-doing,” knowing assuredly, 
that “ in due season they shall reap if 


they faint not.” 
C. CAPPE. 


Sir, 

E Letter of Mr. Cogan, in your 

last Number, [p. 221,} on the 
subject of the evidence of natural reli- 
gion, as stated in the volume entitled 
Apeleutherus, is a pleasing proof of 
the union of the clearest logical mind, 
with the highest attainments in philo- 
logy; an union which has not been 
very common. 

Mr. Cogan gives us the result of 
his inquiries, on this subject, into the 
opinions of the most eminent philoso- 
phers of Greece, which is, that they 
came to no higher conclusion, than 
that there would either be no future 
life, or that that futare life would be 
something better than the present. This, 
no doubt, was far short of certainty ; 
but yet, what is the doctrine con- 
cerning a future life of Christianity ? 
Admit the affirmation of a future life 
a & certainty, is that certainty desira- 
ble? Is it not much less desirable 

the doubtful tenets of the Gre- 

cian philosophers? Is it not the clear 
rine of revelation, that there is a 
Se dreadful and unutterable suf- 
@ vast majority of the human 
ont Will Mr. Cogan controvert 
* Why then does he think the 
idence of a future state from reve- 
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lation is more desirable than that de- 
rived from natural religion? Many 
of your readers would be glad to hear 
him on this subject. His acute mind 
must view this subject on every side. 
| should be glad to conceive that the 
gospel is indeed glad tidings for the 
human race, but I fear the revealed 
state of the human dead revived, is 
not very cheering. | cannot see, with 
the author of Apeleutherus, any evi- 
dence in nature of the infinite power, 
wisdom and goodness of the Creator, 
nor does such evidence present itself 
in revelation. ‘Taking human nature 
as it is, there is, or appears to be, at 
least a limitation to human suffering, 
as the continuance in life is in some 
sort voluntary to every human being. 
Now look at revelation. Does not an 
opposite and more dismal view pre- 
sent itself? Infinite goodness! Does 
it not more look like infinite malig- 
nity? The demonology of Shaftsbury? 
I could wish to see revelation assume 
a very different attitude, and it is from 
your readers, the only Christian sect 
who are at the same time reasoning 
philosophers, and especially Mr. Co- 
gan, that | seek satisfaction. 
HOMO. 
a 


Lambeth, 
Sir, March 30, 1819. 
AVING, in a former letter, [p. 
82,}] made some remarks on the 

notion of the indiscriminate sufferings 
of the wicked in a future state, as in- 
defensible upon the principles of rea- 
son and Scripture; as a doctrine of de- 
formity, which few care to own, and 
which those who seem to espouse, 
appear to be ashamed of; and also, on 
the doctrine of annihilation, as at- 
tended with insuperable difficulties; 
I should now proceed to consider 
what may be styled the modern or- 
thodox doctrine upon this head, but 
must crave leave to premise a few 
reflections on behalf of “the liberty 
of prophesying,” or in plainer language, 
the liberty of preaching and incal- 
cating (apprehended) religious trath. 

It is said [p. 86) that the drawi 
inferences from the acknowled 
= of the goodness of ’ 
according to our conceptions, “‘is an 
amiable and a harmless mistake 
mistake it should ultimately matte 
If this objection relates to 
events and circumstances tn time, 
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from which weak aud sceptical per- 
sons draw impotent conclusions 
against the wisdom, justice and good- 
ness of the Deity, it is strictly appro- 
priate. Of these things we are very 
incompetent judges. “ The ways of 
Provideme are dark and intricate.” 
la this respect, “He giveth wot ac- 
count of any of his matters: his way 
is iv the sea, aud his path in the great 
waters; aud his footsteps are not 
seen"! lie regulates not his conduct 
by the fancies of foolish creatures, for 
“though a man labour to seek it out, 
yet he shall not find it; yea, further, 
though a wise man think to know it, 
yet shall not he be able to find it.” 
But if the objection relates to the 
great whole, the ultimate issue of the 
Divine plans and operations relative 
to moral agents, it is nothing to the 
purpose, or blowing hot and cold 
with the same breath. ‘The revolu- 
tions of infinite ages can effect no 
change in Ais nature and perfections, 
who is * without variableness or 
shadow of turning.” It is an univer- 
sally ackuowledged and received 
principle, by all divines and theolo- 
gians whose sentiments and works 
are deserving notice, that the moral 
attributes of the Deity, though dis- 
tinct in their origin and exercise, are 
the grand archetypes and exemplars 
of similar excellencies and perfections 
in created natures; and were there 
any doubt of this glorious truth from 
the suggestions of natural light, reve- 
lation hath fully ilustrated and con- 
firmed it. The argument from the 
lesser to the greater is continually 
employed by patriarchs, prophets 
and apostles, and especially by the 
“apostle and high-priest of our pro- 
fession, Jesus Christ;" and the pater- 
nal character of the Deity exhibited 
in the brightest and most alluring 
colours, so that “he that runs may 
read.” If you entertain a suspicion 
that benevolence in the great Father 
of the universe contains in itself any 
thing strictly contrary to benevolence 
in iwferior agents, you may be led not 
only to doubt his gooduess, but also 
his power and wisdom, his holiness 
aud justice, his truth and faithful- 
ness: und what is this, but to furnish 
weapous for the Atheist and unbe- 
hever, aud to “build a house upon 
the sand" | 
Nor will the system of a rational 
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* free-will,” which your Cor 

dent appears to adopt, enable us satis. 
factorily to account for, or justify the 
common notion of future punishment 
to our own minds; for though this 
will sufficiently account for the admis. 
sion of natural and moral evil, in q 
partial and limited degree, (which, 
indeed, seems unavoidable in such a 
creature as man, placed in his present 
circumstances, and endowed with vo. 
luntary powers, liable to neglect and 
abuse, as well as capable of improve. 
ment and cultivation;) yet not for 
that which is final and irreversible, 
Doubtless, as Dr. Hartley observes, 
there is a sense, (though not as we 
conceive, in the sense of the Necessa- 
rian, because, ‘* what proves too 
much proves nothing,”) in which, 
“ the cause of the cause, is the cause 
of the thing caused ;” and though no 
moral evil, as such, proceeds from the 
Deity, and though both reason and 
Scripture oblige us to draw a broad 
line of distinction between Divine 
permission and Divine appointment; 
yet, to give a rational being a power, 
which, though intended for his eternal 
good, should, from his own perverse- 
ness, produce, or issue in his eternal 
evil, seems to be utterly inconsistent 
with all our ideas of the Divine per- 
fections. It is true, ** fore-kuowledge 
had no influence on their fault, which 
had no less proved certain, unfore- 
known ;” yet, having been fore-known 
by the Almighty, it would have been 
far more consistent with his goodness, 
as we must conceive, to have with- 
held their existence altogether, and 
created those beings only, whom he 
knew would duly improve their facul- 
ties, than by giving the former a short 
and fatal foretaste of happiness here, 
afterwards to consign them over to 
remediless misery, or remediless de- 
struction. We need only revert to 
the passages formerly quoted from 
those eminent writers who have ¢- 
poused the system of free-will, toge- 
ther with that of eternal punishmests, 
to perceive how strangely they were 
embarrassed in striving to recom 
their consciences with their profession, 
their reason with their faith. “If 
therefore, God has given men free- 
will in such a measure, as that they 
may bring upon themselves finite 
sufiering thereby, in the present state, 
or in any future intermediate one, We 
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however, suppose it to be so 
‘nad as that it shall not occasion 
and eternal misery.” 

‘Yee Correspondent Euelpis,[p. 87, } 
seems to think that we talk about we 
know not what, when we reason upon 
this subject; that such a speculation, 
and much more such a conclusion, 1s 
adding to the word of God, strength- 
ening dangerous delusions, “ muffling 
the words of Christ in his mouth ; an 
offence both against philosophy and 
piety;” that our best concern is to 
perform our duty, “ wait the great 
teacher death, and God adore;” and 
instead of entering into these discus- 
sions, we should do much better “ ¢ 


\O 
leave tingling in men’s ears” a few 
well-chosen texts as finally decisive of 
the controversy. 

Now, here it may be observed first, 
that it is a great mistake to consider 
these as new-fangled inquiries; they 
are as old as Origen, probably as old 
as Adam; for reflecting meu in all 
ages, cateris paribus, as they have en- 
deavoured to “ feel after, and find out 
the Deity,” that is, to employ their 
faculties in the investigation of this 
first grand principle of all religion, 
according to the light and means 
afforded them; so, they have also 
entered into researches as to their 
future destiny ; it being as natural to 
aman to inquire what and where he 
may be a thousand ages hence, as 
what he is at present; though such 
speculations are never to supersede 
present and incumbent duties, but 
rather to stimulate us to the perform- 
ance of them. Now, as the modern 
orthodox, so called, betray no lack of 
the spirit of determination, on this 
and other abstruse points of divinity, 
surely, we also may be allowed at least 
fo shew our opinion. 

For, the Christian doctrines of fu- 
ture rewards and punishments, mo- 
rally certain from the light of nature, 
and illustrated and confirmed by the 
gospel, being doubtless intended to 
Operate as the most powerful motives 
upon the human mind, and to  in- 

ce our practice, they must be in 
some measure comprehended, in order 
to produce these desirable effects. A 
gious motive, not understood, or 
hee much misunderstood, will either 
pre no influence at all, or perhaps an 

Proper one, and highly unfavour- 





able to our religious progress and 
profession. ‘The very capacity we 
enjoy of contemplating these subjects, 
is a sufficient proof of the lawfulness, 
the propriety, nay, even of the neces- 
sity of occasionally meditating upon 
them; for every man hath a right to 
do what he hath the power of doing, 
provided he trausgress not any known 
law, vor trench upon the right of an- 
other. Would your Correspondent 
think the Christian preacher pro- 
ceeding beyond his commission, who 
should occasionally descant on. the 
eternity of the Deity, on the future 
privileges of the saints, and the glories 
of the beatific vision? Now, a great 
circle includes all the lesser ones. If 
we may reason concerning God, may 
we not also reason concerning the 
things of God? Should we not be 
able to give an account of the fear as 
well as “of the hope which is in 
us”? 

It is true, that with respect to these 
“deep things of God,” “ we see but 
as through a glass darkly ;" but shall 
we not therefore make use of this 
glass? And, as in the glass of Ga- 
lileo we discover new suns and worlds 
in the regions of immeasureable space, 
so, ‘* in the glass of the word,” we are 
gradually led to discern new truths 
and beauties, which escape the notice 
of the superficial observer, for “ the 
secrets of wisdom are double to that 
which is’"—which appears. We are 
not only to know, but to “ follow on 
to know the Lord,” whose ways, as 
well as “ works, are great, sought 
out of all them that have pleasure 
therein.” 

It is, therefore, not apprehended 
that we are “ adding to the word of 
God” when we endeavour to explain 
the difficult parts of it, by those which 
are plain and easy ; or “ muffling the 
words of Christ in bis mouth,” when, 
from his figurative and emblematical 
representations of the day of judg- 
ment, and other important events, we 
refer to those passages where he hath 
condescended to reason upon these 
subjects, in language level to the 
meanest capacities, but equally and 
sufficiently powerful to allure, to 
alarm, and to interest the highest. 
Christian truths and doctrines are not 
to be taught and inculcated by cap 
ping texts, and placing them in battle 
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array ; but by regarding Scripture 
as a grand and connected whole, and 
interpreting it, in unison with the 
nature of things, and “ the‘analogy 
of the faith.” Our Lord frequently 
appeals to the natural and unbiassed 
judgment of his auditors. “* It is the 
spirit that quickeneth.” “The flesh, 
or letter, in many cases, “ profiteth 
nothing. ‘The words that I speak 
unto you. they are spirit, and they are 
life.” The Athanasian “ tingles in 
men's ears, ‘ There are three that 
bear record,” &c. The Romanist, 
“This is my body.” The Antino- 
mian, “ We are justified by faith, 
without the works of the law.” But 
the true “cripturist knows bow to 
combat the errors grafted on these 
passages. | kuow it will be said the 
cases are not equal: with the advo- 
cates of eternal punishments this may 
be true, but its opponents think one 
as unreasonable as the others. 
Moreover, we.must carefully guard 
in these inquiries against rashness and 
presumption. “ The clown” would, 
indeed, be truly ridiculous, who should 
affect to decide upon the mysteries of 
finance, the qualifications of states- 
men, judges or senators, the policy 
of colonial government, or the ba- 
lance of power; but surely he may 
apprehend and value the leading prin- 
ciples of a well-regulated political 
constitution, the blessings of civil and 
teligious liberty, of the freedom of 
the press, the trial by jury, and the 
superiority of his own condition to 
that of the boors of the north, or the 
slaves of the south. Not to know 
and duly appreciate these advan- 
es, would betray a brutish in- 
sensibility to his best interests and 
concerns. Nor is there the smallest 
analogy between humble and cau- 
tious wary into the future state of 
man, and “ the surmises which we 
form about the inhabitants of the ce- 
lestial bodies.” Indeed, this is the 
first time, notwithstanding we live in 
an age so fruitful of new iaventions 
and discoveries, | ever heard that 
* intelligent philosophers” ever form- 
ed upon this subject any surmises at 
al): this would be to “ out”. Herschel 
Hersche!' But then, on the other 
band, that man's miod must be 


¥ constituted, whether t 
+ poaeapeen wha, wretekee th 





Character of Dr. Jonathan Mayhew. 


immense diffusion of life in thic System 
around him, could for a moment sup. 
pose that those immense globes which 
float over our heads, were nothing 
but huge masses of inert matter, and 
destitute of their proper inhabitants. 
It is allowed, that as discussions on 
some controverted points never sye. 
ceed in the parlour, (unless at a chosen 
conference, for many a man may trust 
his pen when he cannot trust his 
tongue, and the wisest iv ardent de. 
bate often say very foolish things, ) 
so they often miss, unless in very good 
hands, of giving satisfaction in the 
pulpit: nor is this, in general, the 
proper place for them. But to object 
to fair discussion from the press, is to 
revert to barbarism. Once couclade 
that “ argument is good for nothing,” 
in any case, (for even incomprehen- 
sible things may be proved such,) we 
must shut up our books, put out our 
lights, and sound “ the curfew.” The 
next step will probably be to send for 
the constable, to establish the inqu- 
sition, and to enforce the “ Ultima 
ratio regum.” But, “let us continue 
to say, while we guard against a dic- 
tatorial and disputative spirit, “ [snot 
the arrow beyond thee? If ye will 
inguire, inquire ye, return, come.” 
AN OCCASIONAL READER. 
a 
Character of Dr. Jonathan Mayhew ; 
by Mr. John Adams, Ex-President 
of the United States. 


{The Americans are already industrious 
in gathering all the existing memorials 
of their Revolution, so momentous in 
its consequences. The venerable John 
Adams, late President of the United 
States, has communicated several letters 
on this subject to Niles's Weekly Re- 
gisier, from one of which, dated Quincy, 

ebruary 13, 1818, and inserted in the 
Register, Vol. XIV. pp. 17, &c., we 
extract the following character. The 
reader must bear in mind, that the stand- 
ard of intellectual excellence is not yet 
so high in the United States as in Great 
Britain. Ep.] 


= NOTHER gentleman, who 
had great influence in the 
commencement of the Revolution, 
was Dr. Jonatnan Maynew, 8 
scendant of the ancient governor 
Martha's Vineyard. This divine had 
raised a great reputation both in Eu- 
rope and America, by the publice 









ume of seven sermons, In 
seni oa Rig George the Second, 
1749, and by many other writings ; 
rficularly a sermon in 1750, on the 
30th of January, on the subject of 
ive obedience and non-resistance ; 
io which the saintship and marty rdom 
of King Charles the First, are consi- 
dered, seasoned with wit and satire 
superior to any in Swift or Franklin. 
it was read by every body ; celebrated 
by friends, and abused by enemics. 
During the reigns of King George the 
First and King George the Second, 
the reigns of the Stuarts, the two 
Jameses, and the two Charleses, were 
iu general disgrace in England. In 
America they had always been held 
inabhorrence. ‘The persecutions and 
cruelties suffered by their aucestors 
under those reigns, had been trans- 
mitted by history and tradition, and 
Mayhew seemed to be raised up to 
revive all their animosity against ty- 
ranny, in Church and State, and at 
the same time to destroy their bigotry, 
fanaticism and inconsistency. David 
Hume's plausible, elegant, fascinating 
and fallacious apology, in which he 
varnished over the crimes of the 
Stuarts, had not then appeared. To 
draw the character of Mayhew would 
be to transcribe a dozen volumes. 
This transcendant geuius threw all 
the weight of his great fame into the 
seale of his country in 1761, and main- 
tained it there with zeal and ardour 
till his death, in 1766. In 1763 ap- 
peared the controversy between him 
and Mr, Arpthorp, Mr. Caner, Dr. 
Johnson and Archbishop Secker, on 
the character and conduct of the society 
for propagating the gospel in foreign 
parts. ‘To form a judgment of this 
debate, I beg leave to refer to a Review 
of the whole, printed at the time, and 
written by Samuel Adams, though 
by some, ver, absurdly and errone- 
ously, ascribed to Mr. Arpthorp. If 
am not mistaken, it, will be found a 
hodel of candour, sagacity, impar- 
tality and close correct reasoning. 

If any gentleman supposes this 
controversy to be nothing to the pre- 
i Purpose, he ts grossly mistaken. 
—, an universal alarm against 
: pen f parliament. It ex- 
general and just apprehen- 
0p that bishops = anaes and 
tobe ie and priests and tithes, were 

posed upon us by parliament. 
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It was known that neither king, nor 
ministry, nor archbishops, could ap- 
point bishops in America without an 
Act of Parliament; and if Parliament 
could tax us, they could establish the 
Church of England, with all its creeds, 
articles, tests, ceremonies and tithes, 
and prohibit all other churches as 
conventicles and schism shops.” 
i 

15, Phoenix Street, Somers Town, 

Sir, May 9, 1819. 

PEXMVE following is a copy of a 
printed paper lately put into my 
hands, containing an account of the 
origin of the penny-a-week societies, 
the effect of which is so extensive and 
powerful among the Methodists. 

Should you think proper to insert 
it in the Monthly Repository, it will 
be read, | should suppose, with in- 
terest by many. I have copied it 
with all its defects of orthography, 
punctuation, grammar and meaning, 
in order that it may be seen how very 
humble are the efforts, sometimes, 
from which the most extraordinary 
benefits arise. 

“ A Letter 
To the Rev. Mr. John Wesley, 
At founding the 
Benevolent, 
or 
Strangers’ Friend Society, 
1785. 
« Rev. AND DEAR Sir, 

‘* A few of us are subscribing One 
Penny a Week each, and to be carried on 
the sabbath, by one of ourselves, who read 
and pray with the Afflicted who (accord- 
ing to the Rules inclosed) must be a poor 
stranger having no parish, nor friend at 
hand to help him. 

‘“ Our benevolent plan is opposed, by 
Mr. P. , my class leader, therefore 
we are constrained to trouble you, reluc- 
tantly; at this time, for your approbation, 
before we proceed. 

“ Rev. Sir,—If you think well of us, 
we are very poor, having neither Box nor 
Book ; and our whole stock, is not yet 
Twenty Shillings—therefore will thank 
you, for any assistance you may be pleased 
to afford, in onr infant state ; for we do 
hope, God will bless this small beginning. 
Nevertheless, if yo disapprove our pro- 
ceedings, I will lay it all aside.—And 


remain 





Your very humble 
and obedient Servant, 
“ JOHN GARDNER. 


“ To the Rev. John Wesley, A. M. 
City Road.” 
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See the Answer. 

“ Highbury Place, 
Dec. 21, 1785. 
“* My pear Baoruea, 

“ Tlike the desiga and Rules of your 
little Society, and hope you will do good 
to many. I will subscribe Three-pence 
per Week, and will give you a Gainea on 
advance, if you will call on me Saturday 
Morning. 

* Tam, 
* Your affected Brother, 
“J. WESLBY. 
* Yo Mr. John Gardner.” 


“ One reasun of these Letters being 
ublished, is to shew, how much Good, or 
Evil, may lie in a small compass ; as near, 
as is well possible: had this old Leader 
(DEACON) quenched the smoking flax, 
and strangled in the birth, one of the 
¢reatest blessings, of the last Century !!— 
For had Mr. P first reached Mr. 
Wesley, and stated the case his own way, 
(I being then a stranger; and at that 
time, the infant Society, had little to re- 
commend itself) there is great doubts, 
with me respecting success. But, when 
properly stated, the penetrating eye, of 
that great man, saw its rise, and going 
forth, with more than common discernment, 
therefore encouraged the design, 

* The first Penny, a Grain of Mus- 
tard Seed, have increased to more than 
£100,000. and relieved above One Million 


of Poor!!! 


“ PS, Reader, see the last Report of 
one branch of this Society, in London, 
1815. No doubt there are 20 more such 
branches. It is pleasing, to find, that 
wearly atl Dissenting Congregations; have 
adopted this plan. 

“ The first Six Members : 

“ John and Margaret Gardner, 

* Thomas and Mary Float, 

“ William and Ann Biddles. 

* Oct, 2th, 1785.” 


Such appears to have been the ori- 
gin of the penny-a-week socicties, the 
effects of which have been so powerful 
and extensive among the Methodists. 
A grain of sand is of no value in itself, 
but it is of such grains that a mound 
or embankment is formed, which may 
be able to say to the waves of the 
ocean itself, “ Hitherto shall ye go 
and no farther.” The liberal and hu- 
mane spirit of Wesleian Methodism 
is apparent in almost all the plans 
which they adopt; and accordingly 
the first design of these societies seems 
to have been to relieve the temporal 
watits of those who had the greatest 
need of assistance, and who were al- 
together neglected by the rest of their 





fellow-men. ‘Such assistance, how. 
ever, it is obvious, would have a very 
powerful tendency to promote the 
spread and influence of their religions 
creed. It would serve as a rich ma- 
nure to prepare the soil for the revep- 
tion of what they conceive to be the 
seed of the word of God. Is not this 
consideration worthy the attention of 
Unitarians, in addition to the common 
motives of humanity, urged in favour 
of the distressed in so peculiar a map. 
ner by their distinguishing tenets? 
Does one similar socicty for similar 
purposes exist among them? And if 
there were many such, would” pot 
this circumstance do as much credit 
to their wisdom and consistency, as to 
the humanity and benevolence which 
are the prominent characteristics of 
their principles ? 

As the penny-a-week societies 
among the Methodists seem at present 
to have deviated, in part at least, from 
their original intention, and to have 
vow other, though not more beneyo- 
lent, objects, it would evidently be 
useful as well as, | have no doubt, 
acceptable to your readers, if any per- 
son who has the necessary informa: 
tion, would favour them by means of 
the Monthly Repository, with an ae- 
count of the present state of these 
societies, their rules, the amount of 
the sums subscribed by them, and the 
manner in which these sums are ap- 
plied. 

I have now to send you an account 
of ove more society of this kind, upon 
a small scale, in addition to the many 
already established among Unitarians. 
Nearly two years ago I registered, for 
public religious services, a room in 
the house in which I lived, and we 
have had such services regularly on 4 
Sunday, both morning and evening. 
The society just mentioned has arisen 
out of the persons who have usually 
attended. ‘The number of subscribers 
on the first evening of meeting was 
twenty-four, and there has been since 
some increase. As most of the rales 
adopted by such societies are similar, 
it is unnecessary to send the greater 
part of ours for insertion. One 
them, however, which is, no doubt, 
peculiar to this society, seems worthy 
of some attention. All the subscribers 
who choose to do so, mect once ® 
month, not only to transact any bus- 
uess that may occur relative to the 
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: society, but especially 
apna best - ened of aiding 
of Christian truth, and of 
ing a Christian spirit, as well 
as to put into execution those which 
be in their power. These meet- 
ings begin with prayer and singing. 
This rule, if properly observed, is 
calculated to keep alive attention to 
the purposes for which such societies 
are instiiuted, and may possibly give 
rise to hints of improvement and plans 
of usefulness, which have not before 
been thought of. And here | cannot 
but express au earnest wish that Uni- 
tarians in general, who reside at too 
great a distance from any place of 
worship upon their own principles, 
and are not sufficiently numerous to 
support one, would register a house 
or a convenient room for such wor- 
ship, and conduct the services them. 
selves, which might be done with 
great facility, as there are so many 
volumes of sermons and lectures, as 
well as prayers, adapted to the pur- 
pose, where there is no one who has 
leisure and ability to prepare these 
exercises, 

As many of your readers may be 
unacquainted with the form of regis- 
tering places of public worship, IL will 
send that which was given to me at 
the Bishop of London's office, Doc- 
tors’ Commons, founded on the Act 
of Parliament, as follows : 


“ To the Right Reverend the Lord 
Bishop of London and his Registrar. 

“I, A. B., of » in the parish 
of » Middlesex, do hereby certify, 
that certain premises now in my occupa- 
tion, situated at » in the said pa- 
rish, are intended to be used forthwith as 
a place of religious worship, by an assem- 
bly or congregation of Protestants ; and 
Ido hereby require you to register and 
record the same, according to the provi- 
sions of an Act of Parliament, passed in 
the 52d year of the reign of his Majesty, 
King George the Third, entitled § An 
Act to repeal certain Acts, and amend 
other Acts, relating to Religious Worship 
and Assemblies, or persons teaching or 
preaching therein ;’ and I hereby require a 

ificate thereof. Witness my hand this 
twenty-sixth day of July, 1817.” 


eli; “ The Certificate. 
This is to certify, all whom it may 
soncern, that on the twenty-sixth day of 


Jal yin.the year of our Lord one thousand 
t hundred aud seventeen, this certili- 
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cate was registered in the Registry of the 
Lord Bishop of London.” 
(Signed by the Registrar.) 


The regular charge at this office is 
Qs. 6d. 

If the office of the bishop of the 
diocese be at an inconvenient dis- 
tance, the registry may be made by a 
justice of peace. 

By this registry the place of wor- 
ship aud the congregation are put 
under legal protection. But is any 
thing further necessary to protect the 
persons who conduct the religious ser- 
vices of such places? Is it required, 
that a religious teacher take out a 
licence? If any of your professional 
Correspondents would favour your 
readers with an account of the present 
state of the law on this subject, he 
would render a service to many. 
Some Unitarians, who are very wil- 
ling to conduct religious services in 
the absence of ministers, do, I know, 
hesitate to perform this good work 
from apprehension of danger from not 
having a licence. Dissenters certainly 
cannot, consistently with their prin- 
ciples, take out a licence, for this 
would be to acknowledge the exist- 
ence of a power to refuse as well as 
to give the liberty thereby conferred. 

THOMAS MOORE, 


P.S. Having lately removed, our 
religious services are conducted at 
present at No. 15, Phenix Street, 
Somers Town, in the evening only, 
the morning service being suspended 
for the present, but intended to be 
resumed as soon as convenient. 


—ae 

Sir, 

4 S., a Correspondent of yours, 
i [p. 164,] wishes to know why 
Roman Catholics, in their abridge- 
meuts of the commandments, some- 
times leave out the words of the 
second, as arranged in the Protestant 
Catechism. For his satisfaction, then, 
I beg leave to state, that it is because 
they think that in their and your first, 
is actually contained your second. In 
general, however, the words of your 
second are expressed in their first, 
as may be seen by consulting their 
most approved prayer-books and ¢a- 
techisms. With respect to your tenth 
commandment, they are of opinion 
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300 Mr. Browne on the Dedication of his Tract 


that it comprises two very distinct 
commandments. 

I had thought to close here my 
communication ; but as b. 5. appears 
to be little conversant with the pole- 
mical writings on the division of the 
Decalogue, | must request his atten- 
tion to the following observations on 
that subject, which | shall copy from 
“ Tracts occasioned by the publica- 
tion of a Charge delivered to the 
Clergy of Durham, by Shute, Bishop 
of Durham, in 1806. By the Rev. J. 
Lingard.” 


1. “ The Scripture itself informs us 
that the decalogue contains ten command- 
ments, but no where exhibits them actually 
divided. The prohibitory and precipient 
clauses amount in all to fourteen. It is, 
therefore, necessary to class some of them 
together, in order to reduce them to ten 
distinct precepts. 

2. “On this account it appears natural 
to unite together all such clauses as ap- 
pertain to the same subject: and, there- 
fore, Catholics consider as one command- 
ment whatever regards the worship of 
false gods. Protestants divide it into two: 
but with more reason they ought to divide 
it into three 1. * Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me.’ 2. * Thon shalt 
not make unto thee any graven image,’ 
ke, 3. * Thou shalt not bow thyself to 
them, nor serve them.” This conclusion, 
with the reason which is afterwards as 
signed, that God is a jealous God, and 
which equally applies to every clause, is a 
proof that, in the eye of the Jewish legis- 
lator, they formed but one commandment. 

3. “In Scripture they are usually de- 
scribed as one commandment. This ap- 
pears from Exod. xx. 23; 2 Kings xvii. 
35; Lev. xix. 2; and all those texts, in 
which to serve images and to serve other 
gods, is considered as the same crime, and, 
of course, as the violation of the same 
commandment. 

4. “In our arrangement of the deca- 
logue, we divide the tenth precept of the 
Church of England into two, for this ob- 
views reason, that as the acts themselves 
are forbidden by two different command- 
ments, on account of their different na- 
tures, so the desires of these acts ought 
also to be forbidden by different precepts. 
* Thou shalt not commit adultery’—* thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbour's wife’— 
‘thou shall not steal’—‘ thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbour's house,’”’ &c,.—— 
Tracts, p. 260. 


If these observations should prove 
insufficient to convince E. S. that the 
division of the decalogue followed by 






Catholics, is not an artifice to Conceal 
their idolatry, I must inform him that 
it is the division followed by St, Ay. 
gustin, by Clement of A lexandria 
Strom. |. 6, and by St. Jerome, Com. 
ment. in Ps. xxxii. Nay, it isa fat 
that John Eluss,* the father of the 
Bohemian religionists, »wd Martin Ly. 
ther, ¢ the great patriarch of the Re. 
formation, whose whole study was to 
detect and expose the abominations of 
the Romish Church, followed uot the 
Protestant division, but the same as 
Catholics; aud, what may appear 
rather strange, in their editions of the 
commandments they evei suppress the 


prohibition in question. R. H. 
a 
(loucester, 
Srr, April 20, 1819. 


f AVING discovered, through 

different channels, that | have 
given offence to some of my brethren 
by the Dedication to the Rev. Thomas 
Belsham, which | have prefixed to 
the little work just published, entitled 
“ Religious Liberty and the Rights 
of Conscience aud Private Judgment 
grossly violated,” | beg leave to enter 
upon record, in your valuable and 
liberal Miscellany, a defence of my 
conduct, and, if necessary, an apology 
for my inadvertence. 

In the Letter, No. 8, page 8, I in 
formed my anouy mous assailant, that 
Unitarian Christians wish to adhere 
strictly to the precept of the blessed 
Jesus: “ Call no man your father 





* Opera Huss, Norimberga, 1558, p. 
30. 

t Op. Luth. Jenw, 1589, p. 117. See 
Dr. Martin Luther’s “* Catechism for Par- 
sons, Schoolmasters, Masters of Families, 
Young Persons and Children at School.” 
* The ten commandments of God which 
master of a family ought exactly to repre- 
sent to his domestics. —The first command- 
ment: Thou shalt have no other gods 
besides me. Q. What is that?—Ans, We 
must fear, love and trust God above all 
things. The second commandment: Thou 
shalt not use the name of thy God unpro- 
fitably. The ninth commandment: Thee 
shalt not covet thy neighbour's house. 
The tenth commandment : Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbours’s wife, servant-maid, 
beast, or any thing that is his.” Ap- 
= to Luther’s German Bible, p- 2%. 

uneburg, 1640. See Tracts, pp. 257 


258, 
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earth, for one is your Father 
who is in heaven, neither be ye called 

masters, for one is your Master, even 

Christ.” If my using the expression, 

« Head of the Unitarian Church,” in 

connexion with Mr. Belsham, was 

an infringement upon this precept, | 

have certainly great cause to apolo- 

gize both for my incautiousiess and 

inconsistency, but I really cannot dis- 

cern that it is so in any respect or 

ree, Out of any number of learned 

and respectable persons one may stand 
pre-eminent abuve the rest, without 
assuming any thing like dominion or 
authority over them, and this pre- 
eminénce may be considered as bis 
due by another, without the slightest 
idea entertained of his being entitled 
to authority. Most truly can I aver 
that such an idea never had place in 
my mind, nor did [ imagine that it 
was likely to enter the mind of any 
of my readers. Had l unconditionally, 
and without any qualification, spoken 
of a Head of our Church, | should 
not, even in that case, have connected 
with it any sentiment of the kind. 
Previous, however, to this mention of 
a Head of the Church stand the words, 
“To whom, if to any, may be justly 
applied the title.” Here is a modest 
doubt expressed, whether Mr. Bel- 
sham was pre-eminent among his bre- 
thren; and it might fairly be supposed 
that, in my opinion, it was a question 
not decided whether, to use a Cam- 
bridge expression, some other persons 
might not deserve to be bracketed 
with Mr. B., and the compliment 
“arcades omnes” applied to them. It 
does not follow that because this gen- 
tleman possesses eminent talents, ex- 
tensive theological knowledge, acute- 
hess in detecting and exposing so- 
phistry, and great ability to defend 
What he believes fo be the truth, even 
4gainst mitred opponents, that no 
other writer is upon a par with him, 
and that all must bide their diminished 
eads when put into competition with 

bim. But suppose that | had really 
believed him to be superior to every 
Unitarian writer of the present day, 
Which I scruple not to say is actually 
the fact, yet it is but my private opi- 
pera as make no pretensions to 
cay I ~ J have no hesitation to 
“Sn ay . wrong; indeed, for the 
the brotherhood I wish I 
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may be wrong, and such is my esti- 
mation of Mr. B.'s candour and libe- 
rality, that | doubt not he would wish 
so too. My error, if it is ove, ts mvo- 
luntary, and must therefore be looked 
upon as innocent, and the worst that, 
I conceive, can be alleged ageiust me 
is, that I have shewn a waut of judg- 
ment in estimating the abilities and 
attainments of different writers, and 
wreathed the laurel around the wrong 
brow, Many of my friends were as- 
sembled to hear the Dedication, as 
well as the additional Letter at the 
conclusion of the coutroversy, read to 
them, before it went to press, and not 
one objected in the smallest measure 
to it, or seemed af all aware of even 
the possibility of the disapprobation 
with which it has met. 

Had the objectors taken into con- 
sideration what | have stated above, 
| humbly think their animadversions 
would have been spared, and no im- 
pediment to the sale of the work from 
that source would have been a sub. 
ject of regret. I cannot refrain, in- 
deed, from freely avowing my concern 
that the Unitarian public has not 
taken up the subject with more spirit, 
and embraced the opportunity thus 
offered of descanting, with merited 
severity, upon the conduct of a writer 
attacking a Christian society in the 
shameful manner the soi-disant Chris- 
tian did ours. In addition to the 
hints occasionally thrown out in the 
answers to the Christian, the style 
and manner of bis Letters are suffi- 
cient to convince any sagacious reader 
out of what mint the base coin issued, 
and the Established Church should 
have had a few more defeusive wea- 
pons pointed against the bigotry and 
intolerance which it displayed. Such 
an attack should not have been left 
to a single individual, or at most to 
two, to repel; it should have roused 
the indignation of the whole body of 
dissidents, and more especially of rea- 
son-asserting dissidents. It will, how- 
ever, sometimes happen that a single 
spark will kindle into a wide-spread- 
ing conflagration, whilst a flame shall 
be suffered to expend its. powers and 
be extinguished in the shades of night, 
without creating alarm or exciting 
notice. That this last case has been 
realized in the present instance, and a 
favourable opportunity not improved 






































































































$02 Mr. Fullagar on the Establishment of the Chichester Fellowship Fund, 


to the extent and degree it might 
have been, is the inevitable conviction 


THEOPHILUS BROWNE. 
—_—— 
Chichester, 

Sir, April 3, 1819. 

$ [think it highly desirable that 
the Monthly Repository should 
be a register of facts, illustrative of 
the state of Unitarianism, | am happy 
in being able to communicate the 
intelligence, that a Fellowship Fund 
was, last Sunday, established at Chi- 
chester; aud that our congregation 
has also agreed to belong to the Uni- 
tarian Association, recently formed in 
London, for the protection of our 
religious liberty. 

So much bas already been said in 
your publication on the utility of Fel- 
lowship Funds, | should not trouble 
you with any observations, however 
much | may be convinced that the 
happiest results will flow from their 
creation, did | not consider that the 
Unitarian public is not sufficiently 
alive to their importance, and to the 
necessity of their being generally, or 
universally established. 

I know not how many Unitarian 
congregations there may be in our 
country, but supposing them at two 
hundred, had they each a fund, they 
probably would be able to afford on 
an average two pounds to every appli- 
cation for assistance, in which case 
the sum of four hundred pounds would 
be raised with ease, without enormous 
deductions for travelling expenses in 
its collection. 

But if these funds should not be- 
come general, or, if the weekly mem- 
bers of our societies only subscribe their 
weekly penny, without liberal dona- 
tions, the pecuniary assistance afforded 
to our cause will probably not be so 
great as it was before their projection. 

Our charitable exertions will be so 
much better directed, and propor- 
tioned to the importance of the case 
requiring assistauce, by these funds, 
than they can be without them, I would 
willingly abate a little of the actual 
amount of the sums collected annual] v 
rather than not bave them established ; 
but this evil effect should not accom- 
pany them. We ought to have, in 
consequence of their formation, both 
more money at our disposal, and more 


wisdom to direct its application, This 
will be the case, provided those who 
are in humble life, like the poor 
widow casting her mite into the tree 
sury, subseribe their weekly penny ; 
while the female members of our 
congregations emulate Mary with the 
spikenard, and testify, by the out. 
pouring of their benevolence, their 
attachment to their Lord; aud the 
sons of commerce, or of independence, 
contribute, according to the apostolic 
direction, as the Lord has prospered 
them. 

But whether our. fellow-w orshipers 
do good as they have opportunity or 
not, these funds will probably excite 
a more geueral interest for the Unita- 
rian cause, by the greater diffusion of 
knowledge relative to the concerns of 
the whole body, which the various 
applications for support must neces. 
sarily produce. And allow me to 
submit to your consideration, whether 
the publication of a list of all the reli- 
gious societies in our connexion, with 
the names of their ministers, and « 
notice where these funds have been e- 
tablished, with any other particulars 
which may, from lime to time, arue 
concerning them, would not be highly 
useful, tending in a great degree to 
keep alive this interest? My con- 
viction of the propriety of this mea- 
sure is strengthened by the same 
view having been taken of it by our 
friends at Portsmouth, Poole, &c. 
The map of England, and its imme- 
diate connexions, would impart addi- 
tional pleasure to the mind could we, 
from such a list, contemplate the as- 
sociations of our fellow-worshipers, 
whenever we look at a county, and 
the traveller would know where to 
find his kindred spirits, and by a 
little management in his journey, 
would be able to spend his sabbath 
agreeably to his Christian convictions, 
instead of being obliged to loiter the 
day away at the inn, or to frequent 
places of worship where his best feel- 
ings are outraged by the absurdity of 
the doctrine. 

I confess | think such a list, recti- 
fied from time to time, as years create 
changes among us, would be a pleas 
ing article both in the Repository 


JOHN FULLAGAR. 
—=__— 


Reformer. 









St. Edmunds, 4th Mo. 


Mouthly Repository for March, con- 


taining an article ob the Lawfulness of 


ive War among Christians, [p. 

149,] observing, that it proves “ that 
Barclay thought it was lawful,” an 

inion | was by no means inclined 
to admit. Let me state what Wm. 
Christie is pleased to call the candid 
confession of the venerable Apologist, 
extracted from his celebrated work on 
Christian divinity : 

% Bat lastly, as to what relates to this 
thing, since nothing seems more contrary 
to man’s nature, and seeing of all things 
the defence of one’s self seems most to- 
lerable, as it is most hard to men, so 
it is the most perfect part of the Christian 
religion as that wherein the denial of self, 
and entire confidence in God, doth most 
appear, and, therefore, Christ and his apos- 
tles left us hereof a most perfect example. 
As to what relates to the present magis- 
trates of the Christian world, albeit we 
deny them not altogether the name of 
Christians, because of the public profes- 
sion they make of Christ’s name; yet we 
may boldly affirm, that they are far from 
the perfection of the Christian, of Chris- 
tian perfection or state of grace in the 
soul; and that though we may be Chris- 
tians in name, and are relatively so ac- 
cording ns we approach our great exemplar 

perfect pattern, yet no man who has 
aitained to true holiness of heart can feel 
bimself at liberty, under the Christian dis- 
pensation, to engage in war.” [I cannot 
believe that the advocates of defensive war 
have attained to that state of self-denial 
and entire confidence in God, which Bar- 
day describes to be the most perfect part 
of the Christian religion, and of which 
Christ and his apostles were such eminent 
examples. It would not be difficult, I 
think, to shew, that though we have many 
excellent magistrates, whose discharge of 
their high judicial offices do them honour, 
yet they may not be in the perfectfon of 
the Christian religion, and may be in that 
state of mixture which is far from fitting 
for this form of Christianity, and 
therefore the alleged lawfulness of defend- 
img themselves in cases of aggression to 
sich as are in the rudiments of the Chris- 
=i race, who have not yet a commission 
the pacific kingdom of the Messiah : 

% our worthy predecessor observes, | 
is such as Christ has brought hither it 
ae to defeud themselves by arms, 
Lord {, oust over all to trust in the 

' ow it cannot be religion; be- 
i mtey the state in which they are, (as 
served.) aces before I have lar. ly ob- 

have not come to the pure 


ALLING accidentally upon a 
friend, he put into my hand the 
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dispensation of the gospel ; and, therefore, 
while they are in that condition, we shall 
not say that war, undertaken upon a just 
oceasion, is altogether unlawful to them, 
For even as circumcision, and the other 
ceremonies, Were, for @ season, permitted 
to the Jews, not because they were either 
necessary of themselves, or lawful at that 
time, but because that spirit was not yet 
raised up in them, whereby they could be 
delivered from such rudiments; so the 
present cunfessors of the Christian name, 
who are yet in the mixture, and not in the 
patient suffering spirit, are not yet fitted 
for this form of Christianity; and, there- 
fore, cannot be undefending themselves 
until they attain that perfection. Bat for 
such, whom Christ has brought hither, it 
is not lawful to defend themselves hy 
arms, but they ought, over all, to trust te 
the Lord.” 


Now I appeal to public candour 
whether the writer has not either 
totally misunderstood, or misrepre- 
sented the subject? As far as I am 
capable of understanding Robert Bar- 
clay, there is a state supposed the 
Society of Friends have so totally 
mistaken the meaning of their great 
Apologist, and thus they have, both 
by example and precept, inculcated 
the unlawfalness of war under the 
Christian dispensation, whether un- 
dertaken from principles of aggression 
or of defence. 


SAMUEL FENNELL. 


[We have in vain endeavoured to make 
sense of the above letter; but we have, 
perhaps, rendered the quotation; whieh is 
the main thing, intelligible. Ep.} 

ee 
Namptwich, 

Sir, April 12, 1819. 
Gr ERAL articles on the subject 
i of the Marriage Ceremony ap- 
pearing in your last Number, I am 
tempted to make a few remarks on 
the principle of protest in this case; 
and this am the more desirous of 
doing, as I think a very grievous mis- 
take exists respecting it. From the 
first I have had only one opinion con- 
cerning it, and the more I consider 
the more am I confirmed in that opi- 
nion; namely, its complete unjustifia- 
bleness. What should we think of a 
noble lord’s protesting against a mea- 
sure, and yet at the same time voting 
for it? What should we have thought 
if Shadrach, Meshach and Abed-nego, 
had protested against the decree of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and yet worshiped 
his golden idol? What should we 
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have thought if Daniel had protested 
against the decree of Darius, and yet 
acted acvordimyg to its tenor? Whrat 
should we have thought if the apos 
tles Peter «nd Joho had protested 
against ihe tmyunction of the chief- 
priests oud rulers, to preach no more 
in the name of Jesus, and yet obeyed 
it? When | read the following words, 
[Mon Repos XIV. 180,) “In the 
name of the Father, aud (but protest- 
ing acainst wt) of the son, and (dnt 
protesting against it) of the Holy 
Ghost,” | pictured to myself an un- 
happy being impelled by abject po- 
verty ov the highways: | saw him 
stop the passing traveller, and heard 
him s+), * | demand your money, but 
Ll protest against the practice: I de- 
mand \our watch, but | protest against 
the practice: | take away your life to 
secure my own, but | protest against 
the deed.” | saw him return to his 
starving family, undisturbed by the 
qualms of conscience, perfectly satis- 
fied in his own innocence; having 
wiped away guilt as fast as he had 
contracted it, by the expedient, pro- 
test. And such, Sir, is its character, 
such its tendency. For were the 
principle universally acted upon, it 
would overturn all morality, and de- 
luge the world with crime and misery. 
To protest and to conform, is to ac- 
knowledge a thing to be wrong, and 
yet, at the same time, to do it; which 
is much worse than to do it from ig- 
norance. ‘tle who knew his mas- 
ter's will, and did it not, shall be 
beaten with many stripes: but he 
who knew it not, and did things 
worthy of stripes, shall be beaten 
with few stripes.” As men of inte- 
grity, we cannot conform to the mar- 
riage ceremony as it now stands, and 
if we would preserve our consciences 
void of offence, either the objectiona- 
ble parts must be omitted, or we must 
obtain leave to solemnize our own 
marriages, or we must solemnize them 
without leave, or we must go to Scot- 
land, or we must remain in a state of 
celibacy. 
F. K. 
EE 
Sir, Bridport, April 8, 1819. 
NHAT creatures endowed with 
reason, and formed by their 
benevolent Creator to promote each 
other's happiness, should, with the 
ferocity of wild beasts, engage in 
scenes of bloodshed and mutual de- 
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struction, is conduct marked with as 
much folly as inhumanity, It rust 
needs be that offences will arise he. 
tween patious as well as individuals: 
but an appeal to force, in order t& 
decide them, in either one case or thy 
other, cannot possibly demonstrate op 
which side justice lies. The injured 
party may fall a victim to the supe- 
rior strength or skill of the aggressor, 
The nations of lurope profess Chris. 
tianity, which, though by no means 
inimical to any of the natural rights 
of man, ts founded in universal lows 
and benevolence, and inconsistent 
with the spirit of the horrid custom 
of war. ‘The dreadful miseries which 
have been hereby brought on Chris- 
tendom, if we go no farther back in 
its history than the last thirty years, 
seem to have convinced most of the 
present potentates on the Continent, 
of the impolicy of war, and that it ts as 
much their interest, as it is a point of 
humanity and a principle of religion, 
to endeavour to prevent it for the 
future. Their afflictions appear to 
have softened their hearts, and gene- 
rated and cherished the best feelings 
of benevolence and sympathy with 
human woe, in their breasts. This! 
would charitably hope, is the real 
ground of the late Holy Alliance,’ 
which, from its being so different 
from former treaties of powerful mo- 
narchs, naturally excited suspicion 
that there was more in it than meets 
the eye, that it had some object i 
view besides its avowed design, some 
latent mystery of tleberality,* which 
afew years would disclose. Nothing 
of this kind, however, has yet ap- 
peared, and the subsequent language 
and conduct of the principal conti- 
nental sovereign with whom this 
Alliance, on professedly Christian pre- 
cepts, is said to have originated, tend 





* Treaties somewhat similar in their 
object to this, were formed, the first in the 
eleventh century, called, the Truce of 
God; the second in the succeeding ®¢, 
termed, the Brotherhood of God; and the 
third, A. D. 1245, which had the appella- 
tion of the Royal Truce. An interesting 
account is given of these associations i 
Rebertson’s Hist. of Charles V. pp. 336— 
340, 2nd Ed. ; 

+ “ Whatever the ulterior object of this 
convention may be, certain it is, that «# 
intended as a strong league, made in the 
name of God, against liberal opinw™: 
Morn. Chron, February 19, 1916. 
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to confirm his sincerity in the wish 


eaprence for permanent peace. 
» these obsefvations | have been 
led by the reply of Alexander, the 


Emperor of Russia, to the address of 
the Chairman of the Committee of 
the Peace Society: both appeared in 
the Times newspaper of February 8, 
1919. Conceiving that the senti- 
ments they contain will be as grati- 

g to most of your readers as they 
are to myself, and thinking them 
worthy of being transmitted down 
to future generations, who, I hope, 
will know nothing of war, but from 
the instructive history of the follies of 
mankind, I have transcribed them for 
insertion, if you approve, in your 
valuable Repository. 

THOMAS HOWE. 


“ Our Correspondent at Aix-la-Cha- 
noticed the application of an in- 
Frida to the Emperor Alexander, 
as deputed by a society, formed, we 
believe, originally in America, but 
extending through this and other 
countries of Europe, for the preserva- 
tion of universal peace, according to 
the priuciples of the gospel. A peri- 
odical publication emanates from the 
English Society, entitled, The Herald 
of Peace. In the second number of 
is work is to be found the Address 
to the Emperor of Russia, with his 
Imperial Majesty's Reply. ‘They are 
interesting, and we insert them. 


“To His Imperial Majesty, Alexander, 
Emperor of ali the Russias, &c. 


“ May it please your Majesty. The 
world has lately seen great and singular 
events—the awful destruction of human 
life, and the wide diffusion of buman 
blessings. It has seen a Christian Em 
peror, in the hour of victory, proclaiming 
the principles of peace, a league of Chris- 
tan monarchs united in the same views, 
and the establishment of societies in the old 
world and iw the new; each in its humble 
and limited sphere, aiming to carry those 
Principles into effect. 

_Penetrated with admiration, and with 
gratitude to the Author of all good, for 
this auspicious view of events, the Society 
etablished in London for the promotion of 
permanent and universal peace, naturally 
torns its attention to those human instru- 
ents to whom the Almighty has given the 
pewer, and whose will, we trust, he has 

 tafuenced, to promote in their high 
Mations his own cause in the earth. 


* We are, therefore, emboldened to seek 
YOu. x1y, 24 
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the countenance and support of a monarch, 
whose professed opinions favour this glori- 
ous object, and whose actions happily con- 
firm the sincerity of those professions, 

“* Deign, therefore, Sire, to accept the 
heart-felt acknowledgments of this society, 
for the part your majesty has taken in the 
cause of suffering humanity; and permit 
me to present to your majesty, in their 
name, a set of the tracts they have pub- 
lished, with a view to promote the object 
of permanent and universal peace. These 
will best explain the principles on which 
their exertions are founded, and the pro- 
gress which they have already made. 

*€ Signed (on behalf of the Committee), 

* ROBERT MARSDEN, Chairman, 

16, Earl Street, Blackfriars, London, 

September 17, 1818.” 


“* Aix-la-Chapelle, the Gth—18th of Oct, 
ISI18. 


* J received, Sir, with satisfaction, the 
communications of a society established 
upon principles conducive to permanent . 
and universal peace, The mixture of good 
and evil, observable in recent events, bas 
exemplified, in a signal manner, the dis- 
criminating dispensation of Divine Provi- 
dence in mercy and judgment. 

* As a Christian, I cannot but desire 
the establishment of peace on earth, by 
every lawful and practicable means, As 
a Christian sovereign, I must anticipate a 
time, when nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more, The ananimity of other Chris- 
tian powers is yet uninterrupted, and, 
founded on the principles of our holy 
faith, has the fairest prospect of stability, 

** Permanent and universal peace is not 
altogether at man’s disposal: it is en- 
couraging to observe the growth of paci- 
fic dispositions in the world; and societies 
conducted in a temperate and Christian 
spirit, may contribute to their extension 
and maintenance. With these views, the 
object of your society eannot fail of my 
cordial approbation, without involving an 
implied concurrence in measures adopted 
for its attainment, over which I have no 
controul, 

“ ALEXANDER, 
“ To Robert Marsden, Esq. London.” 


“The Rev. Lewis Way was the 
bearer of this important letter. The 
Emperor intrusted it to his care, with 
a request that he would himself de- 
liver it into.the hands of the Chair- 
man. This commission he executed 
immediately on his return from the 
Continent. The letter is written in 
English, and signed with the Em- 
peror’s own hand.” 

—— Se 































































































































$06 Early Unitarian Christian Writers. 


T has sometimes been stated as an 

objection against Dr. Priestley’s 
History of the Corruptions of Chris- 
tianity, that he forms so very different 
an opinion, concerning the faith of the 
early Christians, from what has been 
formed by other writers, who had 
the same evidence before them. It 
cannot be supposed, that all Trini- 
tarian divines were so biassed by 
attachment to their svstem, as to 
take’ it for granted, that the early 
Christian writers agreed with them, 
if the writings of the early Christians 
contained such clear proofs of the 
contrary as Dr. P. imagines he has 
discovered. If, therefore, those Tri- 
nitarians, who have examined the 
subject and written concerning the 
tenets of the early Cliristians, con- 
curred in representing the early 
Christian writers as agreeing with 
the orthodoxy of the present day, we 
should have just ground for supposing 
that Dr. Priestley was considerably 
biassed by his attachment to Unita- 
rianism, so as to be led to discover 
traces of Unitarian opinions in works, 
which, in fact, contain no such marks. 
But this is by no means the case. On 
the contrary, an examination of the 
manner in which orthodox divines 
have spoken concerning many early 
Christian writers, will very much 
strengthen the proof, that those 
writers were very far from agreeing 
with the orthodoxy of the present 
day, and that some, especially of the 
earlier ones, were clearly Unitarian. 
To prove this, | shall quote the re- 
marks which some Trinitarian writers 
have made on the writings of some of 
the fathers. Clemens Romanus is 
placed by Lardner, about the year 
96 after Christ. Concerning his Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians, Photius, who 
was patriarch of Constantinople in 
the year 858, says, “In these things 
he may be blamed, that while he 
calls our Lord Jesus Christ high- 
priest and patron, he hath not given 
him more divine and lofty titles. 
However, he does not any where 
openly speak against these."* It was 





® As I have ventured to differ from 
Lardoer’s translation, I here insert that 
translation: “ There are in it several 
things liable to censure. One is, that the 
writer, though he calls our Lord our high- 
Priest and patron, gives him none of the 


not to be expected, that Clemens 
should openly speak against givigs 
to Christ titles, which no one before 
that time had ever given to him. 
From the manner in which Photius 
speaks of this letter, we may cop. 
clude that it is such av one as an 
Unitarian, in the days of Clemens, 
would have written. Lardner says 
** so, upon many occasions, Photius js 
apt to censure ancient writers who 
come not up to the orthodoxy of his 
time.” Clemens Alexaudrinus is placed 
by Lardner, about the year 194. His 
Institutes, a work now lost, is cep. 
sured very severely by Photius, be. 
cause in it, Clemens “ numbers the 
Son among created things, and says, 
the Son, as well as the word of the 
Father, is called the word; but neither 
he nor the word of the Father, is that 
word which was made flesh; but the 
word which was made flesh, is a cer- 
tain power of God, flowing as it were 
from his word, which has entered the 
hearts of men.” From this it appears, 
that Clemens interpreted the first 
chapter of John in the same manner 
that Lardner has done, in his Treatise 
on the Logos. “ All which things,” 
adds Photius, “* Clemens endeavours 
to support by the testimony of the 
Scriptures, and in many other things 
he blasphemes and trifles.” 

Concerning Symmachus, who wrote 
about the year 200, [Eusebius says, 
“It should be observed, that Symma- 
chus was an Ebionite. ‘These Ebio- 
nites are such as say Christ was born 
of Joseph and Mary, and suppose him 
to have been a mere man; and to this 
day there are extant commentaries of 
Symmachus, in which he endeavours 
to support. this heresy from the Gos- 
pel according to Matthew.” — This 
shews that Eusebius considered both 
Symmachus and the Ebionites as Uni- 
tarians, and that the copy of the Gos- 
pel of Matthew used by Symmachus, 
must have been without what are now 
called the first two chapters. 

About the year 192, was written 4 


-_— —— -_-— I 


higher and more divine titles. However, 
he dees not any where openly blaspheme 
him.”” The original is, Astiacaste ay 
Tig EY TAUT AIC —6 Th BOK LEDER KA EMF OTH 
Tov Kuoiy Husy Incay Xossov eovonatan 
ave Tag Geomcemess Kas vy mroTepas anne 
mes avTe dbwvac. Ov uyy eb awapane 
uETws avToy edauy ev TeToWs HAAG 






spurious book, entitled, the Testament 
of the Twelve Patriarchs. Cave, In 
his Historia Literaria, calls the author 
a Judaizing Christian, Beausobre, m 
his History of Mamichzeism, says, this 
book was forged in the secoud cen- 
tury by au Ebionite, who believed 
Jesus to be the son of Joseph and 
Mary. Thus, both these writers bear 
testimony to this being the work ol 
an Unitarian. It is needless for me 
to mention particularly such persons 
or books as were considered as here- 
tical in their own time. ‘The Clemen- 
tine Recognitions and Homilies, both 
written about the end of the second 
century, are acknowledged by all to 
have been written, the first by an 
Arian, the second by an Ebionite. 
Beryllus, bishop of Bosra, is said by 
Jerome, to have denied that Christ 
existed before his incarnation. It is 
universally allowed, that Noetus and 
Paul of Samosata believed that Christ 
was simply a mah. But these were 
heretics. ‘Theognostus, who lived in 
the year 272, was not considered as a 
heretic; yet Photius says, that he 
speaks of the Son as a creature. It is 
unecessary to do more than barely 
mention the Arians. But Arnobius 
and Lactantius were not in their own 
time considered as heretics: yet bi- 
shop Warburton says, that they un- 
dertook the defence of Christianity 
before they understood it. Bishop 
Bull says, that Lactantius had very 
little knowledge of the Christian doc- 
trine. And it is very common for 
learned moderns to speak in that 
manner of this writer and Arnobius. 
Jerome says of Lactantius, that in his 
epistles he denies the personality of 
the Holy Spirit; and Gallus says of 
him, “that he is silent about the prin- 
cipal cause of Christ's incarnation, 
namely, his priestly office; and con- 
tends, that Christ assumed human 
nature only that he might announce 
to all nations the one only true God, 
aod might furnish an example of 
Virtue to men. Every one may see,” 
adds Gallus, “ how cold all these 
things are, since the principal end of 
Christ's incarnation is omitted.” From 
these quotations, it is plain that these 
riitarian writers admit that Lac- 
tantius was not a Trinitarian, and 
that he did not consider Christ's death 
“8 2 propitiatery sacrifice for sin, or a 
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satisfaction made to divine justice for 
the sins of the human race. 

Of MarceHus, bishop of Aneyra in 
the year $20, Socrates says, “ he dared 
to say that Christ was a mere man.” 

i hotinus, bishop of Sirmium in the 
year $41, was deposed for maintaining 
that Christ was a mere man. 

Of Theodore, bishop of Mopsuestia 
iu the year 394, Simeon Beth Arsam 
says, that along with Diodorus of 
‘Tarsus, and. Paul of Samosata, he 
maintained that Christ was a man, 
created mortal, of the same substance 
with ourselves; that he is the adop- 
tive son aud temple of the eternal 
God; that he is not the son of God 
by any peculiar nature, but by favour 
and adoption. Carpocratus about the 
year 120, Cerinthus about tbe same 
time, Leucius about the year 140, 
Artemon about the year 200, and 
Praxeas about the same time, are all 
allowed, by all Trinitarian writers, to 
have been believers in the simple 
humanity of Christ; but, as they are 
generally considered as heretics, I 
shall say nothing more about them, 
W hat has now been brought forward, 
however, fully proves that many ‘Tri- 
nitarians have admitted, that many of 
the early Christians were not Trini- 
tarians, and have complained of the 
writings of the fathers as not suffici- 
eutly orthodox. With one other very 
striking proof of this | shall conclude, 
Matthias Flacius [llyricus, one of the 
first Lutherans, in the preface to his 
Key to the Scriptures says, ** Most 
Christian writers, who lived soon 
after the apostles, discoursed philoso- 
phically of the law and its moral 
precepts, of virtue and vice, but they 
were totally ignorant of man’s natural 
corruption, of the mysteries of the 
gospel, and the benefits of Christ.” 

" « My countryman Jerome,” adds 
he, “ was well skilled in languages, 
and endeavoured to explain the Scrip- 
tures by versions and commentaries; 
but he was able to do very little, 
being ignorant of the human disease, 
and of Christ the physician, and being 
destitute of the key necessary to en 
the Scriptures.” And in his pr 

to the Centurie Magdeburgenses, be 
says, “ Eusebius describes a Christian 
so, that if the knowledge of Christ be 
omitted, he might seem to describe a 
virtuous Heathep. For he says, that 
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a Christian is one who, by the doc- 
trine of Christ, is led to excel in 
moderation, justice, temperance, for- 
titude and piety towards the only true 
God. He says nothing of regenera- 
tion. He plainly asserts, that the only 
advantage of the knowledge of Christ 
is to make men excel in virtue. He 
says nothing of remission of sins, or 
righteousness imputed by faith in 
Christ, which is the very essence of a 
Christian.” On this strange and 
violent passage Lardner remarks, 
“ Poor, ignorant, primitive Christians, 
L wonder how they could find the 
- to heaven! They highly valued 

diligently read the holy Serip- 
tures, and some wrote commentaries 
upou them; but yet it seems, they 
knew little or nothing of their reli- 
gion, though they embraced and pro 
fessed it with the manifest hazard of all 
earthly good things, and many of them 
lakl down their lives rather than re- 
nounce it.” | have now, I think, 
proved, from the testimony of ortho- 
dox writers, that even those early 
Christians, who were pot in their 
awn times charged with heresy, fell 
very far short of the modern standard 
of orthodoxy, and that the earher ones 
especially, differed very little, if at all, 
from Unitarians. | have purposely 
omitted saying much about those 
who, in their own times, were con- 
sidered as heretics, as ‘Trinitarians 
might think, that to allow that these 
were Unitarians, would be no proof 
infavour of Unitarianism, though many 
of these early heretics were fully equal 
to their opponents, in piety, virtue, 
learning, knowledge of the Scriptures, 
and reverence for them. 


T. C. H. 
EE 
The Nonconformist. 
No. X. 


On High-Church Infidels. 


E, opponents of religious Non- 
conformity may be divided into 

two classes:—the first consisting of 
those who are sincerely persuaded of 
the truth of the religion of the state, 
or disposed to yield a blind obedience 
an _ of ecclesiastical 
; e second, of those 

who themselves despise the established 
faith and the claims of the priesthood, 


if 
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but support both as the means of 
governing the mass of mankind. 

Of unbelievers also there are two 
kinds, differing as much in character. 
Virst, those who, regarding the eyi. 
dences of religion as insufficient or 
faslacious, and its doctrines erroneous, 
avow this conviction with openness 
and sincerity, and perhaps think ita 
duty as lovers of truth publicly to 
discountenance a system which they 
consider to be fabulous ; or if deterred 
by deference to those about them, or 
a disposition habitually sceptical, de. 
sire to maintain a guarded silence upon 
the subject :—and, secondly, those 
who equally reject, and often, perhaps, 
on slighter grounds, the authority of 
all revealed if not of natural religion, 
but still eagerly endeavour to support 
that form of religion which is esta- 
blished by the state, as a convenient 
political engime,—often surpassing all 
others in hostility to such as publicly 
dissent from it. 

To the latter kind, both of unbe- 
lievers and of the enemies of Noncon- 
formity, as above described, belongs 
the class of men who may, perhaps, 
be designated by the appellation of 
Tory Sceptics, or High-Church Infidels, 

This may seem to be a strange and 
incongruous compound, but most of 
us, probably, have met with persons 
to whom it may be appropriately and 
justly applied,—whose chief aim is to 
assist in imposing on others what they 
do not themselves believe, or, at least, 
who with proud presumption con- 
sider that system of belief which they 
themselves despise as good enough 
for the generality of mankind. 

History would doubtless furnish us 
with numerous instances in former 
ages, and in Heathen as well a 
Christian countries, To this class be- 
longed many of the priests and phile- 
sophers of old with their exoterte and 
esoteric doctrines. It will be recol- 
lected that Cicero the augur says 
these holy persons could uot look 
each other in the face without a smile. 
Druids and Bramins might swell the 
list, as well as cardinals and popes 
“ See what a profitable concern this 
story about Jesus Christ is!” said 
Leo X., as he counted over some of 
the gains derived from the votaries of 
a religion which he contemned. Nor 


has England been without ber priest 
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and statesmen, her lawyers and phi- 


similarly disposed. 

ore Felix, in his eloquent 
work entitled Octavius, which con- 
tains an account of a discussion be- 
tween two Roman barristers, one of 
them a Christian convert, when on a 
yisit to a watering-place in the long 
vacation, has given an interesting 
sketch of the principles of the scep- 
tical supporters of the Established 
religion in ancient Rome in the cha- 
racter of Ceecilius, one of the least 
objectionable of the tribe, who thus 
inveighs against the then prevailing 
Nonconformity of the early Chris- 
tians :° 

“It will be easy to shew that all 
things amongst men are Goubtful, un- 
certain, pendulous, and rather pro- 
bable than true, to the less wonder of 
many who, weary in the clear search 
of truth, rather quickly yield to any 
opinion than persevere in a pertina- 
cious diligence to find it out. Where- 
fore, with indignation or pity we 
ought to look on some who, unstu- 
died, illiterate, uncunning im all arts 
bat sordid, dare peremptorily decree 
maxims of Divine Majesty, wherein 
philosophy itself, through so many 
ages and variety of sects, can but yet 
deliberate: and not without cause ; 
since human mediocrity is so far from 
reaching divine things, as those things 
which are above us in heaven sus- 
pended and sublimated, or hid in the 
profundity of the earth beneath ns, no 
ability have we to know, ‘tis not per- 
mitted to search, neither religious to 
question. But since over indulgent 
toa mad, vain curiosity, we will needs 
wander beyond the limits of our 
mean condition, and transcend with a 
bold desire even heaven and the stars 
themselves, let us see whether we 
may a little stay this error with an 
earnest and undaunted disquisition. 

“If the seeds of the elements do 
naturally come together and conden- 
sate themselves, why must God be 
here au author? If by casual con- 
cursion the members of the universe 
do join, are digested and formed, whiy 
must Divinity contrive the work? if 

* The old translation of Richard James, 
‘96, though somewhat pedantie and an- 
tiquated, is here preferred to that of P. B. 


4. 1708, the style of which is tame and 
mean 
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fire kindle the stars, and the celestial 
matter sublime itself, if the earth have 
foundation in his own weight, and 
the sea tlow out of moisture, why is 
this religion, this fear, this supersti- 
tion? Man and every creature that 
is born hath his being from breath 
and nourishment; this is the volun- 
tary concretion of the elements into 
which man and every creature else is 
divided, dissolved and scattered. So 
all things return into the fountain of 
themselves with « natural revolution, 
without artificer, judge or author. 
So we every day see new suns, from 
the elementary seeds of fire collected 
together, new clouds growing from 
the exhaled vapours of the earth; 
these rise, thicken and coagulate in 
the air, then with their own weight 
fall down into flux of rain, blast of 
wind and storm of hail, or in collision 
make rolling claps of thunder, flashes 
of lightning ; and if bolts fly out they 
fall any where, rush on mountains, 
bear down trees, tonch temples no 
less than profane houses, strike im- 
pious men and often the most reli- 
gious. What shail | speak of tempests 
alike various and uncertain, without 
order, without examination, hurling 
impetuously where they light? In 
shipwrack alike destiny mixeth the 
good with the bad, and confounds 
their merits; fire discerns not the 
innocent from the guilty, and whe 
any tract of heaven is infected with 
pestilent contagion, all die without 
difference. When the fury of war 
rageth, the best people fall soonest ; 
also in peace many times wickednesy 
is not only equalized, but exalted 
above virtue; and in many wicked a 
man knows not whether he should 
more hate their impiety or bless their 
fortune. But, if the world were go- 
verned by Divine Providence and au- 
thority, never should Phalaris and 
Dionysius merit a kingdom, Rutilius 
and Camillus be rewarded with ba- 
nishment, and Socrates with poison. 
Behold the trees laden with fruit, 
the fields white unto the harvest; 
these and the full-grown vintage are 
corrupted with showers or beaten 
down with hail. So is truth either 
hidden and kept to us uncertain, or, 
that which is most credible from these 
divers lubricities of chance, fortane 
free from all laws doth seignorize the 


world. 
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“ When, therefore, either fortune is 
certain or nature uncertain, how much 
better is it, and more venerable, to re 
ceive the discipline of our ancestors fo 
tradition of truth, observe the religions 
left us by them, to adore those yods 
which thy parents have from thy youth 
familiariy tanght thee to fear and 
know, then to sit in judgment upon 
the gods. Let us believe our first 
parents, who, yet in the simple in- 
fancy of the workl, did deserve to 
have the gods.or their princes more 
favourable unto them. And by this 
means, through all empires, provinces, 
cities, we see them have their several 
national sacred rites, aud to worship 
their municipal gods:* the Eleusi- 
nians, Ceres; the l’hrygians, the great 
Mother; the Epidaurians, Ascula- 
pius; the Chaldeans, Belus; the Sy- 
rians, Astarte; the Tauricians, Diana; 
the Gauls, Mercury; the Romans, all. 
So hath their power and authority 
subdued the circumference of the 
whole world, propagated their empire 
beyond the course of the sun and 
limits of the ocean: whilst with their 
arms they exercise a religious virtue; 
whilst they fortify the city with sa- 
cred religions, chaste virgins, many 
honours and titles of priesthood ; 
whilst besieged and all taken but the 
Capitol, they still worship those gods 
which some would in anger have de- 
spised, and through the troops of the 
Giauls, wondermg at their bold su- 
perstition, they pass naked of weapons, 
but armed with a worship of religion ; 
whilst now captive in their own hos- 
tile walls, and victory pursuing exe- 
cution on them, they still reverence 
their conquered deities ; whilst from 
every quarter they seek foreign gods, 
and make them their own; whilst 
they set up altars to unknown gods 
and spirits, and do entertain the sa- 
cred ceremonies of all nations, they 


a 





* He seems to have regarded these mu- 
nicipal gods as deified princes, and this 
has been a prevalent opinion. That it is, 
however, erroneous, as to the Assyrian 
deities at least, is most ably and convin- 
cingly maintained in a late Essay ip the 
Mauchester Transactions, by the Rev. J 
Kenrick, which displays much learning, 
acuteness and invei wily, under the con. 
troul of a more solid judgment than has 
generally governed the speculations of 
those who have pursued such inquiries. 
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deserved their empire. This perpetual 
course of religion hath hitherto re. 
mained, not broken with antiquity, 
but increased’ For age useth to give 
to ceremonies and temples so much 
more sanctity as they have augmenta. 
tion of years.” “* Therefore, when in 
all nations there remains a firm cop- 
fession of the immortal gods, although 
their cause and original be uncertain, 
I van brook no man who, putt up 
with | know not what bold irreligious 
wisdom, dare attempt to dissolve or 
weaken this religion of ours, so old, 
so useful, so preserving human so- 
ciety.” “ When the Athenians did 
banish out of their territories Prota- 
goras of Abdera, who disputed rather 
indiscretely than profanely of divinity, 
and did in their assembly burn his 
writings, must we not mourn to be- 
hold men of an incurable, illegal and 
desperate faction, * so to forage upon 
the gods; whe with a collection of 
people drawn from utter baseness, 
and with credulous women easily fal- 
ling in the imbecility of their sex, 
institute a rout and profane conspi- 
racy, Which in their nocturnal con- 
gregations, by solemn fasts and inbu- 
man feasts, not with sacraments, but 
by impious rites, do league together ; 
a lurking and light-avoiding race, full 
of prate in corners, and dumb in fair 
assemblies? ‘lhey despise our temples 
as graves, they spit upon the gods, 
and deride our sacred ceremonies. If 
aman may speak it, these miserable 
creatures with pity behold the ho- 
nours of our priests, and half-naked 
scorn our purple. © their wonderful 
and incredible bold foolery! In fear 
of uncertain future torments they de- 
spise all present ; and here they fear 
not to die, for fear of dying after death. 
So doth fear and false hope flatter 
them into a comfort of living again. 
And now, as evil things grow in 
greatest abundance, pernicious man- 
ners creeping in, these men have 
gained every where in the world ter- 
rible assemblies of their impious com- 
bination, a combination aceursed, and 
to be plucked up by the very roots.” 
He then lays to their charge 4 
plentiful catalogue of crimes, te 
which those calumnies which the or- 
thodox have always been so ready to 


ad 








* The Christians. 
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: heretics, bear a remark- 
Se eeeablente, and thus concludes: 

« Wherefore, if you have in you 
any wisdom or shame, leave ofl 
searching the regions of heaven with 
their fatalities 7 ma A . 
enough ou to look before your feet, 

OY Kes unlearned, unpolisht, 
rude and rustic. They to whom is not 
given power of understanding civil 
a must of necessity be further 
disable for disquiry of things divine. 
Also, if any of you Just after philo- 
sophy, imitate Socrates, whose known 
answer it is, when he was at any time 
demanded of ceelestial matters, That 
which is above.us is nothing to us.” 

I am unwilling to dismiss this in- 
teresting dialogue without citing the 
following passages from the reply of 
Octavius, as being connected with 
what precedes, and serving to shew 
how successfully our Roman Noncon- 
formist employs the levelling princi- 
ples of Christianity against this aris- 
tocratical philosopher. 

“ Because my brother broke forth 
to say how ill he took it, how he did 
stomach, disdain and grieve, that illi- 
terate poor ignaroes should dispute of 
celestial things, let him know that all 
men, of what age soever, sex or dig- 
nity, are begotten capable and able 
of reason and sense, and have, not by 
fortune but nature, an endowment of 
wisdom: and that philosophers them- 
selves, or whosoever by invention of 
arts have attained famous memory, 
before by the solertiousness of their 
mind they got this glory, were in ap- 

rance illiterate, half-naked ple- 

ians; that wealthy men, ever staked 
unto their riches, do rather consider 
gold than heaven: and that these our 
poor men have found out wisdom, 
and delivered all discipline to poste- 
rity. Whence it appeareth that wit 
is not an escheat of wealth, not com- 
passed by study, but proceeding from 
the very formation of the mind, Nor 
are we, therefore, to chafe or grieve, 

any man, whosoever he be, do 
search after divine things, form an 
opinion and publish it, since not the 
authority of him that argues, but still 
the truth of the disputation is to be 
required; and by how much the 

h is the more unskilful, so much 
more illustrious is the reason, not var- 
nished with a pomp and grace ef elo- 
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quence, but sustained as it ought to 


be by the rule of right.” And again: 


“ Then, whereas you sa y the greatest 
part of us are poor, this is not our 
infamy but glory: for as’ the mind 
grows dissolute in abundance, so it is 
confirmed with fragality. Yet who 
can be accounted poor who doth not 
want, who gapes not after the goods 
of other men, who is rich towards 
God? He is the most poor who when 
he hath much desires more. And I 
will speak as I think: no man can be 
so poor as he is born. The birds 
live without a patrimony, the beasts 
look but for their daily food: yet these 
are made for us, and if we covet not 
at all these things, we possess them. 
Therefore, as he that travels a journey 
goes best that goes lightest, so in this 
wayfaring life he is more happy that 
easily bears his poverty, than he that 
pants with the burthen of riches, 
God, who is the ruler of all, and who 
dearly loves those that be his, doth 
not despise us, and he is able to give 
present help, although he seem to 
forbear. For in adversities he searches 
and tries our resolution, in dangers 
he weighs our dispositions, even to 
the last hazard of death he questions 
the wills of men, being secure that 
nothing can perish from him, and as 
gold with fire, so are we approved 
by hard encounters. What a fair 
spectacle it is for God, when a Chris- 
tian enters the lists with grief, com- 
poses an endurance against threats, 
punishments and torments! When, 
with laughter, he insults upon the 
hurry of death and horror of execu- 
tion, when he erects his liberty against 
kings and princes,* yields only to 
God to whom he belongs |” 

I need scarcely add, that senti- 
ments similar to those which Minucius 
Felix ascribes to Cacilius, are some- 


—_ 





* “ Cum libertatem suam adversus re- 
ges et principes erigit,” &c. The book 
of Daniel furnishes us with a glorious in- 
stance of sturdy Nonconformity among the 
Jews. “ Is it true, O Shadrach, Me- 
shach and Abednego, do not ye serve my 
gods?” “ Shadrach, Meshach and Abed- 
nego answered and said unto the king, O 
Nebuchadnezzar, we are not careful to 
answer thee in this matter,—Be it known 
unto thee, O King, that we will not serve 


thy gods.” 
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times to be met with among the phi- 
losophers of modery times. The fol- 
lowing passage* is in the same spirit. 
« Follow then, feeble reasoner, follow 
in thy public worship of the beneficent 
Deity, the sacred laws of thy country, 
the human intellect not being able to 
attain any positive knowledge upon 
this subject.” 

These instances go no further than 
conformity; the result of scepticism 
and a proud scorn of such as, being 
persuaded of the truth and importance 
of their own opinions, choose openly 
to dissent from established systems. 
But the same contempt for the under- 
standings aud opinions of mankind, 
leading to the arrogant conclusion 
that truth is for themselves alone, and 
that for the rest ignorance and false- 
hood are best suited, when united 
with and. made subservient to views 
of interest and ambition, has led many, 
there is good reason to believe, not 
only to countenance systems of reli- 
gion which they despised, but to per- 
secute as bitterly as the fanatic and 
the bigot. Despising not religion 
only, but their fellow-men, and hold- 
ing sincerity in utter contempt, they 
were little likely to sympathize with 
such as exposed themselves to suffer- 
ing on account of that which was 
the object of their scorn, or to tolerate 
those whom they arrogantly treated 
as unfit to make use of their reasoning 
faculties. 

R. T. 


EE 

Birmingham, 

Sia, May 5, 1819. 
HOULD you think that the sub- 
ject of the following recent cor- 
respondence, comes within the scope 
of your Miscellany, the letters are not 
merely at your service, but you will 
oblige me by their insertion; and 
thereby I hope excite the attention of 
some other of your friends, and pro- 
duce other contributions. That it 





* From Gids der Braven, “ L’ Avenda 
des Bonnes Gens," 1794, apparently the 
work of some French emigraat in Holland, 
—“*Suis donc, foible raisonnenr, suis dans 
tes hommages publics envers la Divinité 
bienfaisante, les saintes loix de ta patric, 
I nce humaine ne ponvant con- 
noire de positif \ cet égard.”” 
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involves an important and extensive 
moral question, will be admitted by 
those who may still conform to the 
almost universally established usage ; 
while those who consider the social 
relations of life and of civilized society 
as fatally wounded in their vital en- 
ergies by the hitherto overw helming 
prejudice, will welcome any attempt 
to remove it. That the system hereby 
recommended will gaiu ground, as 
the principles on which it is founded 
may be better examined and under. 
stood, can hardly admit of doubt; and 
in the course of moral improvement, 
it may be no unreasonable anticipa- 
tion, that it will in its turn be the 
fashionable topic of public zeal. | 
shall not now attempt any vindication 
of it, nor do | pledge myself either to 
future silence or reply ; but | do hope 
it may be noticed by some of your 
worthy contributors, and | shall be 
hetter satisfied to leave it in their 
hands; attention to the subject and 
not to myself is the motive. One 
reflection alone I beg leave to intrude. 
What influence may the voluntary 
and capricious destruction of animal 
life be fairly supposed to have on the 
national character, as respects the as- 
sent to, or the vindication of human 
carnage ? 

The gift of life comes equally from 
the same common Parent; and the 
assumed authority to destroy it ought 
to have unanswerable testimony in 
its support, or it should be abandoned. 
Inflict death on a worm, a beetle, or 
an oyster, as a natural right, to gratify 
the vanity of superior power or the 
mere indulgence of the palate, and the 
vitiated miad is prepared in no slight 
degree to consider the slaughter of 
our fellow-men as allowable, or eved 
as the highest pinnacle of glory. We 
hold the shedding of blood much toe 
cheaply : how shall the demoralizing 
consequences be best counteracted? 

JAMES LUCKCOCK. 


“ To Mr. W.——, Manchester, 

Sir, 

Without avy other apology than the 
sanction of the name of Mr. Hone, T ™- 
troduce myself to your notice, on the sup- 
position that the subject on which I have 
to request your reply, is attended with 
some interest to your feetings. Some time 
ago I learnt in an impertect way that ® 
religious seciety was established in you 
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tome, under the pastorship of Mr. Cow- 
herd, and that one of the tenets, unani- 
mously adopted, was the abstaining from 
ani al food. Considering you as one 
of iis members, and that you may not 
su this application to be mere idle 
curiosity, | assure you that such has been 
mv invariable practice during more than 
eleven years, and I have so reason to 
think I shall deviate from it daring the 
remainder of my life, as 1 am now in my 
ear. 
yo inveterate prejudices, and some- 
times unfriendly attacks, with which I am 
assailed, have made me anxious to meet 
the question on every ground of fair and 
rational defence. It is in vain to urge my 
own example as a proof of the competency 
of the system to maintain its pretensions 
to health and enjoyment; I am exultingly 
told that a sulitary example proves no- 
j=eand when I resort to the argument 
of the healthy state of the Irish potatoe- 
eating peasantry, then am I reproached 
with aveve assertion ; and besides (say they) 
I have forgotten their butter-milk; which, 
by-the-bye, one might suppose from its 
alleged universality, is the fluid with which 
Providence has supplied the inexhaustible 
streams of their Liffey and Shannon. 
"Now then, Sir, I want to ascertain, 
through your friendly means, the general 
state of health in the society to which (1 
suppose) you belong ; taking it fer granted 
that there inust be some of ail ages, as the 
ractice of parents will, in this case, pro- 
bly be enjoined upon the children ; and 
being comparatively a new society, it may 
fairly be presumed that many of its mem- 
bers formed the change at a mature or 
advanced period of life; of course sub- 
jecting the trial to its strongest objection, 
the suddeniess of the change, when the 
habits and constitution of the patient 
would render it most hazardous. Another 
consideration of importance is, whether 
you apprehend there is any thing likea 
general caution adopted, as to any neces- 
sary substitute, such as eggs or milk or 
any other substance, supposed to contain 
a8 eXtra quantity of nutrition. And, again, 
What beverage you think is in most ge- 
beral use. The occupations of a promis- 
Cuous society, I should suppose, are mul- 
ous, perhaps many of them may be 
ous, and many requiring severe men- 
exertion, so that altogether one may 
reasonably ex pect some cases of peculiarity 
mierest. Any other suggestion of 
your own conneeted therewith, I shall 
reetive with that degree of satisfaction 
which a favourite subject confirmed in 


Ms principles is likely to prod di 
hold myself, y to produce, an 


“ Your obliged and respectful 
Pye Servant, “JL. 
April 13, 1819.” 
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Reply. 
** Salford, Manchester, Aprit 21, 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ Your letter of the 13th instant, ad- 
dressed to Mr. W., requesting information 
respecting the religious society established 
here, the members of which abstain from 
animal food and intoxicating liquor, he 
has sent to me, desiring I would answer 
your inquiries, which I shall do with great 
pleasure, 

‘The Society consists of about three 
hundred adults, whose occupations, of 
course, are various, but who are chiefly 
engaged in the different branches of ma- 
nufacture carried on in this neighbour-s 
hood, According to the Church Register, 
3 members have abstained from animal 
food and intoxicating liquor eleven years ; 
50 members, ten years; 41, nine; 18, 
eight; 23, seven; 11, six; 45, five; 
33, four; and about 70, three years and 
nuder. The general state of the health of 
our members is certainly superior to that 
of persons who do not adopt the same 
mode of living: this is capable of being 
proved by the books of the sick societies, 
which have now been established among 
us nearly six years. I conceive we have 
living examples to combat every objection 
that can be bronght against the system, as 
regards health, having members of all 
ages who adopted the change under the 
most trying circumstances. In order that 
you may form some idea of our mode of 
living, and the principles we profess, I 
send herewith a Vegetable Cookery Book, 
a Ilymn Book, aud the first part of a work 
entitled * Facts, authentic in Science and 
Religion,” by the late Mr. Cowherd; of 
which I beg your kind acceptance. It is 
with great pleasure I can state that the 
dietetic principles are daily gaining 
ground, particularly among medical men ; 
indeed it is quite perceptible that a great 
change in public sentiment has taken place 
during the last seven years, and I am con- 
vineed, that if people weuld but consider 
the incaleulable advantages that would 
result to society by the more general adop- 
tion of the system, both as respects the 
health and morals of the rising generation, 
they would find unanswerable arguments 
in its behalf. Religion, humanity, reason 
and experience, are all in favour of the 
principle that we have no right to kill for 
our * daily bread,” but that fruit and 
vegetables are the natural food of man. 
You will find on reference to the “ Pacts,” 
that there is sufficient authority for be- 
lieving that anima! food and inebriating 
liquor are injurious to health, besides 
having a bad moral tendency ia brutal- 
izing the passions, weakening the rational 
powers, and blunting every humane feel. 
ing; whilst, on the other hand, a vegetable 
diet and sober habits are conducive to the 
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health of the body and the enjoyment of 
the mind, and instead of degrading the 
human character to the level of a savage, 
are calculated to elevate man in the scale 
of rational beings, and te prepare him for 
© purer state of society hereafter, 
“Tam, Sir, 
“With much respect, Xe. 
* JOSEPH BROTHERTON,” 
a 
Homerton, 
Sir, May 17, 1819. 
N the Religious Intelligence of your 
last Number, [p. 273,] is an arti- 
cle headed Anti-Catholie Proceedings, 
in which your readers are informed, 
that “ the clergy of London and of 
several other dioceses, the synod of 
Glasgow, and a few civil corporations, 
have followed the example of Oxford 
in petitioning parliament against the 
Catholic Claims. The Baptist Dis- 
senters also have in their last maga- 
zine (for April) declared themselves 
strongly on the side of intolerance. 
This ill comports with the boast 
which they sometimes make of having 
been always foremost in the cause of 
religious liberty.” 

That many of the clergy, who have 
reason to be satisfied with things as 
they are, and some Dissenting minis- 
ters who are accustomed to dogmatize 
and act as if they were infallible, 
should unite in petitioning against the 
Catholic Claims, can hardly excite sur- 
prise; but that the “ Baptist Dis- 
senters” should “ also have declared 
themselves strongly on the side of 
intolerance,” must excite not merely 
surprise, but feelings of a very painful 
nature. “ This,” Sir, as you justly 
observe, “ ill comports with the boast 
which they sometimes make of having 
been always foremost in the cause of 
religious liberty.” But allow me to ask, 
Who are these Baptist Dissenters ? 
Are they the Particularor the General 
Baptists, or both? If the two parties 
of Baptists have not united in a mea- 
sure so truly disreputable to them- 
selves, surely it onght in candour, 
and the justice for which the article 
pleads, to have been distinctly stated 
that the Particn/ar or Calvinistic Bap- 
tists were the persons who had thus 
rendered their claim to be considered 
as “alwavs foremost in the cause of 
religious liberty,” completely nuga- 
tory. Knowing, however, as | do, 
some of the leading Particular Bap- 
list ministers, who not only claim 





The General Baptists friendly to the Catholie Claims. 






the right of judging for themselves, 
but are sincerely desirous of seeing 
the Catholics succeed in their Claims 
I suspect that those “ Baptist Dis. 
senters” who “ have declared them. 
selves strongly on the side of into. 
lerance,” form only “ a knot” even of 
the Particular Baptists. Fiat justicia, 
ruat celum. 

To disabuse those of your readers 
whom the indefiniteness of the intel. 
ligence may have led into a mistake, 
allow me to state, that on the {ith of 
this month the Old or Unitarian Ge. 
neral Baptists of the county of Kent, 
held their annual association, at Can- 
terbury. This was considered by 
some of the aged members as the 
most numerously attended association 
they had ever witnessed. And here, 
Sir, I have the happiness of being able 
to add, that when the article in your 
Repository was mentioned, it called 
forth an expression of feeling ap- 
proaching to indignation, that “ Bap- 
tist Dissenters” should have disgraced 
themselves by “ declaring on the side 
of intolerance” against the Roman Ca- 
tholics. About eighty gentlemen sat 
duwn to dinner, and upwards of forty 
to supper. When the cloth was re- 
moved after supper, the Chairman 
(the present writer) proposed @s a 
subject for discussion the justice of 
the Catholic Claims. The subject 
occupied the attention of the company 
for an hour and half, during which 
many gentlemen gave their opinion. 
And, although, to borrow once more 
your own term, there was “ a knot” 
who thought it would be dangerous to 
entrust that sect with power, who had 
heretofore so grossly abused it ; yetso 
decided was the majority in favour of 
the Catholic Claims, that the meeting 
refused to break up till the Chairman 
promised he would convey to the 
Editor of the Monthly Repository 4 
declaration, that they consider Ca 
tholics as equally entitled with them- 
selves, or any other class of Dissen- 
ters from the Established Church, 
to every natural and civil right. This 
the General Baptists of Kent, wish to 
be considered as their protest against 
the injustice, ay well as impolicy, 
all “ Anti-Catholic Proceedings. 
Their protest needs no comment; @ 

1 rely on your candour and impar- 
tiality for its immediate insertion. 
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GLEANINGS; OR, SELECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COURSE 
OF GENERAL READING, 


No. CCCXLVI. 
Brilliant Vice. 


Lord Chesterfield says, very truly 
and in his happiest manner, [ Letters, 
gyo. Il. 163,) of the youths, espe- 
cially those in fashionable life, who 
adopt vices as a distinction, These 

mistaken people think they shine, 
and so they do indeed; but it is as pu- 
trefaction shines, in the dark. 
a 
No. CCCXLVIL 

Preaching at and not to Jews. 

Mr. Evelyn, iv his Diary of his 
Travels, just published in his Me- 
moirs, 2 vols. 4to., says, under the 
head Rome, and the date Jan. 7, 1645, 
(Vol. I. p. 124,) 

“ A sermou was preached to the 
Jewes at Ponte Sisto, who are con- 
strain'd to sit till the houre is don; 
but it is with so much malice in 
their countenances, spitting, hum‘ing, 
coughing and motion, that it is almost 
impossible they should heare a word 
from the preacher. A conversion is 
very rare.” 

——— 


Biblical Criticism. —On Matt. xix. 80; xx. 1—17. 


No. CCCXLVIIL 
Saint Napoléon. 

A striking instance of the adulation 
of the French Catholic clergy, has 
been exposed in the Chronique Reli- 
giense, After Napoleon's elevation 
to the throne, they raked up the name 
of an obscure saint, who had suffered 
martyrdom at Alexandria, under Dio- 
cletian. The legend of this saint, 
whose name occasioned his resurrec- 
tion to fame, was first published in 
the Paris Liturgic Calendar for 1807, 
Saint Neopolis or Neopolus was called 
by the Italians of the middle age Na- 
poleo, Napoleone. ‘This was enough 
for the parasites. The saint was put 
into the Calendar under the all-com- 
manding name of Napoleon; a day, 
the 15th of August, was allotted to 
his festival; and a religious service 
was drawn up for the ocvcasion.—But, 
alas! saints as well as sinners have 
their vicissitudes ; when the temporal 
Napoleon was driven from the throne, 
the spiritual Napoleon was withdrawn 
from the Calendar. The French are 
keen observers, aud it has been re- 
marked ou this little occurrence, that 
the order of the church was here in- 
verted, and that the Saint was not 
the patron of the monarch, but the 
monarch the patron of the Saint. 
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Observations on the Parable of the La- 
bourers in the Vineyard. Matt. xix. 
30; xx. 1—17. 

E parables of Christ naturally 
arrange themselves under two 
classes; the prophetic, of which we 
have an example in the story of the 
grain of mustard seed, and the moral, 
of which that of the compassionate 
tan is an instance. To which 
of these divisions the parable of the 
rers in the vineyard belongs, has 
made a question. 
According to Bishop Pearce, “ the 
general intent of this parable, is to 
hus that aman who came into the 
of the gospel, as soon as he was 
» though it was late, would have 
it same reward as he who came into 
ne. The virtue was in obeying 
call, not in the time of the call, 
soon or late, which did not 


depend upon the man."* In the opi- 
nion of this Commentator then, our 
Lord here sets forth generally the case 
of individuals, who are admitted to 
the profession of Christianity at any 
period and in any country. 

But avother writer thinks that “ in 
this parable the vineyard is the king- 
dom of heaven, into which God, the 
householder, hired the Jews early in 
the morning ; and into the same vine- 
yard he hired the Gentiles at the 
eleventh hour, or an hour before 
sun-set.” Taylor's Key, &c. No. 
LXXXIIL, and J. Medes Works, 
No. 86, (1677). 

To justify which interpretation 4 
few arguments may be produced : 

1. Now, in the first place, the ob- 


* Comm. in loc.; see also Mr. Kenrick’s 
Exposition. 
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vious reference made by our Saviour 
in many of his discourses to the reli- 
gious state of the Jews and Gentiles, 
as communities, affords a presump- 
tion in favour of this view of the 
parable before us. 

2. Again, the import of this para- 
ble, which took its rise from the con- 
versation recorded at the conclusion 
of the preceding chapter, seems to 
depend on the sense given to the re- 
mark which introduces and follows 
it, “* the last will he first, and the first 
last :” it isan observation which occurs 
in another part of the gospel-history; 
and the context will point out its 
meaning. In Luke xiii. 282—31, Jesus 
addresses the Jews in these terms, 
“there will be weeping and gnashing 
of the teeth, when ye shall see Abra- 
ham and Isaac and Jacob and all the 
teachers in the kingdom of God, and 
yourselves thrust out; and those shall 
come from the Fast and from the 
West and from the North and from 
the South, who will sit down in the 
kingdom of God—but behold there 
are last who will be first, and there are 
first who will be last.” Here the allu- 
sion is manifest to the case of the 
Jews and of the Gentiles as to the 
reception of Christianity; and hence 
it is at least probable that the parable 
of the labourers in the vineyard has 
the same general subject, to which, 
indeed, our Lord's mind appears to 
have frequently adverted. 

3. Further, This parable admits 
of a more direct and more complete 
application to these two grand divi- 
sions of mankind than to individual 
persons. Between the figurative his- 
tory given bere and the real history 
of the conduct of Divine Provi- 
dence towards the Jews and the 
Heathens, every attentive reader will 
allow that there is a strong resem- 
blance. What, however, are those 
circumstances in the character and 
state of men severally which the pa- 
rable can in reason be supposed to 
delineate? Will the Christian bere- 
after murmur and complain that others 
are equally rewarded with himself? 
Or will he not rather feel their hap- 

yiness and triumph to be his own? 
hy, too, should we conceive that 
this discourse refers to an imaginary 
case, when it can be so fairly and im- 
mediately applied to important facts > 





Biblical Criticism.—On Matt. xix. 30; xx. 1—17. 


The doctrine of a very late conversion 
of individuals to religious virtue, we 
surely are authorized to pronounce ay 
unscriptural tenet and a mischievous 
delusion. 

4. Lastly, It is observable that 
they who interpret the parable of the 
labourers in the vineyard, of men indi. 
vidually, are embarrassed by the re. 
mark at its conclusion, “ for many are 
called, but few chosen ;” language 
which perfectly harmonizes with the 
opinion of those who uuderstand our 
Lord as now representing the parti- 
cular situation of the Jews and Gen. 
tiles in respect of his gospel. Bishop 
Pearce “ can think of no seuse proper 
to be given to these words, and syit- 
able to this place :” he even suspects 
that “they are in the Greek an inter- 
polation from Matt. xxii. 14;” not- 
withstanding they make part of Gries- 
bach’s text. In this saspicion Mr. 
Kenrick is disposed to concur with 
the prelate; and of the same judg- 
ment was Dr. Henry Owen.* Mr, 
Wakefield ventures so far as to omit 
this clause in his Translation of the 
New Testament. 

For the rejection of it, however, 
there is no sufficient evidence: and 
Biblical must not yield to Scriptural 
Criticism ; the proper reading of a 
passage being a distinct subject from 
its interpretation. We easily perceive 
that these respectable writers felt an 
insurmountable difficulty in explain- 
ing the proverbial maxim, ‘‘ many 
are called, but few chosen,” consist- 
ently with their view of the scope and 
meaning of the parable. On the other 
hand, if the discontented labourers, 
who were hired at an early hour, are 
the Jews, and if Christian believers 
from among the Gentiles are described 
as the labourers who were hired sub- 
sequently, we instantly discern the 
import and pertinency of the adage, t 
which was signally verified by the 
event. 

That interpretation of the parable 
which I have endeavoured to illus- 
trate and establish, Mr. Wakefield 
pronounces “ excellent: t but thea 
he objects that “ Luke has accom 
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* Bowyer’s Conjectures, in loc. 

+ Mon. Repos. IV. 626. 

t New Translation of Matthew, &&, P- 
278. 
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his gospel more than any 
other Evangelist to the circumstances 
of the Gentiles, and takes every oc- 
casion of asserting their equality to 
the Jews, aud their equal share in the 
rds of heaven. How then,” adds 
Mr. W., “came he to take vo notice 
of a parable which, in this supposed 
interpretation was calculated, more 
than avy other, to ascertain that im- 
nt point a 
Allowing, however, that Luke 
wrote chiefly for the Gentile converts, 
still it may. with justice be replied 
that our Saviour delivered the parable 
of the labourers in the vineyard for 
the reproof and instruction of his coun- 
trymen, and that to record it would 
therefore come especially within the 
design of Matthew.” 

Mr. Kenrick* says, “ we hear of 
no dispute” about the Jews and Gen- 
tiles receiving the same reward for 
their services in the vineyard. Yet 
we learn from John viii. 9S, &c., that 
the Jewish people greatly boasted in 
what I may call the anteguity of their 
religious privileges: and in the apos- 
tolic history and epistles evident traces 
occur of the desire of this class of 
Christian believers to take prece- 
dence of the Gentile converts on the 
principle that the latter had not till 
recently been adopted into the spiri- 
tual family of God. 


April 7, 1819. N, 
- a 

. Mansfield, 

Sir, February 18, 1819. 


ERMIT me to request the inser- 
tion of a remark on John xii. 34, 
which, | am informed, was originally 
made by the late Rev, Mr. Simpson, 
of Bath. It was to this purpose : 
“ That the addition or omission of the 
Greek article does, in many cases, very 
much affect the seuse of a passage ; 
that the addition of it, particularly, 
‘eems ofteu intended to render it 
are tatical 5 and that this is 
ntly the case in regard to the 
text above quoted, which Mr, S. 
would translate ‘ the Son of the man,” 
by meaning David, from whom 
our Saviour was lineally descended.” 
{ would add, that we should, perhaps, 
Y greater stress on the use of the 
article than on the occasional omission 
ee 





* Ub, sup. 
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of it; that there are no fewer than 
twenty-seven distinct passages in the 
Gospels of Matthew and John, where 
it appears to be used emphatically ; 
that in John v. 27, the omission of it 
appears to be intentional and highly 
significant; that Jesus was consi- 
dered, and repeatedly addressed, as 
“the Son of David ;" and that the 
reason for which he declined speaking 
of himself as such, was evidently the 
same which led him in veneral to 
avoid a declaration that he was “the 
Messiah”—namely, that had he him- 
self assumed, or had he encouraged 
his apostles to proclaim him under 
cither of these titles, he must have 
appeared to friends and foes to be as- 
serting a right to the throne of David, 
and in cither case must have drawn 
down the utmost vengeance of the 
Roman government upon himself and 
them. The reserve he maintained, 
as to acknowledging himself to be the 
Christ, is most admirably tllustrated 
by the great Mr. Locke, iu his “ Rea- 
sonableness of Christianity as delivered 
in the New Testament ;” a work of 
inestimable value. 
JOSIAH TOWNSEND. 
a 
On the Contents of the Book of 
Revelation. 
No. IIE. 

E are now come to the third 
V part of this book. One occa- 
sion of its obscurity has been, the 
considering it as prophetical of a se- 
ries of events, instead of considering 
it as an amplification of those parts of 
the preceding visions, which by their 
importance particularly required elu- 
cidation. The last verse of the eleventh 
chapter should have been the first 
verse of the twelfth. 

Chap. xi. 19, describes the femple 
of God as open in heaven. This brings 
us back to the triamph of Christianity 
over idolatry, when the Church of 
God was opened on the throne of 
political power by Constantine, A. D 
318. And there were lightnings, &c., 
the usual prophetic manifestations of 
the Divine presence; iv. 1, 2; Isa. 
vi. |. 

Chap. xii. 1. And there appeared, 
when the temple or church was 
opened, in beaven, on the throne of 
power, a woman clothed in the t 
and righteousness of divine tra 
crowned with the royal crowns of the 
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twelve apostles, and treading sublu- 
nary things beneath her feet. And 
this, John says, was a great wonder 
to see the religion whose doctrine 
was universal benevolence, exalted to 
that throne whose chief principle of 
action was, that right was always 
founded ov might. 

Ver. 2 describes the state the wo. 
man had been in during the period be- 
tween the ascension of Jesus, A. D. 
$3, and the period of female gesta- 
tion, two hundred and eighty days, 
at the end of which period the true 
religion was delivered of Christianity. 
Gal. iv. 19. 

Ver. 3 describes what the apostle 
thought a great wonder, that when 
pure Christianity had been exalted to 
the throne of the Ceesurs, idolatry 
should be found there clothed in im- 
perial robes, and casting down the 
stars, i. e. the rulers who continued in 
their profession of idolatry, from the 
heaven of power to the earth. And 
yet whilst he did this seemingly in 
favour of the woman, or Christianity, 
he stood over her, ready like a serpent 
to swallow i offspring at the mo- 
mept of its birth. 5. And she brought 
forth the child, who in his infant state 
was caught up to heaven, the 
throne of power, put in its infancy 
under the tutelage of the Cwsars, 
till he had gradually acquired that 
strength which should enable him to 
subdue and rule all nations. 

Ver. 6. And the woman, or true 
religion, fled into the Wilderness for 
1260 years, the same state as the 
witnesses are in, prophesying in sack- 
cloth, with these differences: 1. The 
date for the two witnesses teaching in 
sackcloth, is from A. D. 581, or the 
enthronement of the beast, whereas 
this period commences A. D. 313, the 
Dragonic Christianity: the second 
difference is, that in the xith chapter 
the effect is spoken of, and here is 
mentioned the cause, persecution. The 
ogy of Christianity was, there- 

re, to last till 1573, the time of the 
Reformation; but though Christianity 
then ceased to be persecuted, political 
power was to hold in neglect and con- 
tempt the Scriptures, till 1791: at that 
period they were to revive and have 
their due weight upon society. These 
remarks are important as fixing the 
periods of the commencement of each 
church, and are therefore a key for the 
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unlocking the wards of this ot 
mysterious book. 

' Chap. xii. 7—12, describes the se. 

rious contest that took place between 
the professors of Christianity and the 
professors of idolatry, for the ear of 
the Caesars during this period; and 
ver. 8, that Christianity succeeded mn 
obtaining political power; and ver. 
that idolatry and all its messengers 
lost their Heathen tithes and offerings, 
and entered again into the mass of the 
people; that, ver. 10, true Christians 
considered this triumphant state as 
lasting; that persecution should now 
cease for ever; the 11th, patience of 
the suffering Christians and the forti- 
tude of its martyrs having vow over. 
come all opposition; ver. 12, but that 
the effects would be terrible tothe bar. 
barous nations, as to them the idolaters 
would flee and excite them to war, 
which would bring on those nations 
destruction, from the mighty arm of 
the Imperial Defender of the Chris. 
tian faith. 

Ver. 18, shews what would be the 
real state of Christianity at this time; 
not what its friends fondly expected, a 
religion of purity and peace, but, that 
on the coutrary, though Christianity 
would be the imperial religion, the 
same idolatrous mind which had go- 
verned Pagan Rome would rule Rome 
Christian, and persecute true Chris 
tianity, and cause it to hide itself in 
mountains and caves and deserts for 
1260 years: vers. 14—17, and would 
have destroyed it, but that men of the 
world, from worldly metives, would 
occasionally be its protection. 

Chap. xiii. 1. John now sees the 
Roman empire in its German form, 
rise out of the conflict of nations, 
the Clovinian empire; ver. 2, describes 
it as the fourth empire of Daniel, and 
marks it to be the same Roman power 
by saying, that he had his authority 
from the dragon, xii. 3; ver. 3, further 
describes him as the same power 
which, under Augustulus Romulus, 
was destroyed by war, but was now 
healed by the consular dignity being 
granted by the eastern emperor to 
Clovis and his sons: ver. 4, the gem 
acknowledgment among the nations 
of the right of the Greek emperor to 
confer this dignity, and of the merit 
of Clovis to possess it: vers. 5—8, the 
blasphemous character of this beast 
and the cruelty with which it 


herwise 


sa 


te the true Christian worship. 
er. 9. The importance of the subject 
causes John to call on Christians to 

y the greatest attention to this de- 
et ion, and not to be disheartened. 

was their avenger; and he, ver. 
10, who slew the Christian with the 
sword, should himself be slain by the 
ing described the Germanic 
Roman empire as existing for forty- 
two months of years, or 1260 years, 
and during that time speaking blas- 

ies, the prophet sees in vision, 
at the close of this period, that is, 
after the year 1791, another empire 
rising, the eighth form of govern- 
ment like unto the seventh, xvii. 11. 
The first beast, or empire, rose out of 
the sea, or confluence of nations; this 
arose out of the earth, or the internal 
tumults of that part of the Roman 
empire over which he was to rule. 
The French Italian empire of Buona- 
parte appears to answer the descrip- 
tion given by the prophet. 

Ver. 11. The beast, or empire, 
springs like the produce of the soil 
imperceptibly from the earth. It has 
two horns, or kingdoms, Gaul and 
Italy, like a lamb, all mildness and 
playfulness; but spake like the dragon, 
with the same authority and daring- 
ness of power, as the consuls, generals 
and emperors of idolatrous Rome, and 
for the same purpose, increase of do- 
minion, and making every additional 
mcrease the means of subjugating 
others. 

Ver. 12. It exerciseth all the power 
5 aw first beast in his presence; the 

inion of the first beast was Italy, 
Bohemia, Hungary, and the German 
States; and this second beast leaving 
him his Austrian dominions to reside 
im, took from him his crown of Italy 
and the German States, and compelled 
him, at his will, to yield him in addi- 
tion the whole strength of his heredi- 
tary dominions whenever he required 
it; and besides, compelled the whole 

htinent to acknowledge in his im- 
Perial dominion, the first beast, or 
Clovinian and Charlemagnian empire. 

Ver. 13, foretels, that from the 

aven of his power he would most 
miraculously scorch the earth; the 

and depopulated nations of 
the Continent can judge best of the 
oy a lishment of this prediction. 

er. 14. The nations were to be 
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deceived by his prodigies of victory, 
and, at his command, to form, by the 
confederation of the Rhine, a resem- 
blance of the seventh beast, or Ger- 
mauic Constitution, united with Italy 
and Gaul, and give it life; so that like 
those states in the reign of Charle- 
magne, all the heads of the empire 
became the dependants of the em- 
peror, and instruments of his pur- 
poses, being his lieutenants, generals, 
aud governors under other names, 

Ver. 15, declares, that those who 
would not worship this image he would 
cause to be put to death. The very 
confederation was manifested by its 
frequent changes to have had but a 
political existence: such as hesitated 
at obedience were removed or new- 
formed, and whoever would not unite 
with the confederacy was dethroned ; 
the only alternative being, the wor- 
ship of the political image, or political 
death. 

Vers. 16, 17, declare, that every 
state must acknowledge this confede- 
racy, or not be permitted to buy and 
sell. Here is another distinguishing 
mark of this second beast. ‘The first 
beast was to be a religious persecutor 
for 1260 years, the second a commer- 
cial persecutor for a short time; and 
this distinction well defines the period 
of his rise to be at a time when com- 
merce would be to the nations the 
bond of union, whether a nation was 
great or small, wealthy or poor, free 
or enslaved. ‘The mighty empires of 
Russia or Austria, or the impoverished 
Hamburghers; the vast continent of 
America, or the little city of Papen- 
burgh; the independent Swedes or 
Danes, or the vassals of Norway, un- 
less they had his decree, signed with 
his signature, they dared not buy or 
sell throughout the world. Here was 
the great lever of ambition that finally 
broke the arm which first gave it 
motion, 

Ver. 18, describes the character by 
the No. 666: for the present, at least, 
I shall not attempt to explain it. 

For the sake of shewing more 
clearly the contrast between the two 
beasts, I have not noticed the state of 
the church during the last part of the 
dominion of the first beast. It will 
be recollected that the dragon was to 
pursue the woman for 1260 years in 
the Wilderness. The rise of this 
Christian dragon was A. D. 313; add 
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to this 1260, it brings to 1573 as the 
period of the cessation of the perse- 
cuting pursuit; this wra it therefor: 
is that commences another of the 
ecclesiastical aras. 

Chap. in 1—G. The Church of Sar- 
dis, or as it signifies, the song of joy, 
or the song of the jeyful assembly. 
The Reformation was indeed a matter 
of triumph to every true Christian, 
but of it Jesus said in this message, 
that they had but the name of refor- 
mation, they were dead. “ Be watch- 
ful, strengthen the thugs that remain 
and are ready to die, for | have not 
found thy way perfect before God.” 

Their work was reformation, to re- 
duce the doctrine and practice and 
institutions of Christians to the test of 
the Scriptures. Mad their works been 
perfect, there would have been none of 
those practices in reformed churches, 
national or dissenting, but what could 
produce Scripture evidence for their 
authority. But where do we find 
atch-bishops, bishops and tithes, or 
rituals, or ecclesiastical marrages, ot 
doctors’ commons, or angels, or devils, 
or original sin, or atonement, or re- 

pation, or predestination, or two 
gods, or three, or hell-tire, or ever- 
lastiug punishment, and hundreds of 
nonsenses that have emanated from 
them> This message (hen pronounces 
that all will not be equally guilty, a 
few will preserve their garments un- 
defiled; but ou the remainder judg- 
went shall come like a thief in the 
night. This church finished its 
period A.D. 1701: the wext thirty 
years after that period is a time of 
vengeance, It will be wisdom in the 
reformed churches to recollect how 
judgment has come on the Catholic 
church, and prepare, by the fruits 


of ance, to avert those which 
now hasten to fall on them. 
— 
Brief Notes on the Bible. 
No. LV. 


OHN vy. 22—@7. “ The Father 

judgeth no man, but hath com- 
mitted all judgment unto the Son; 
and hath given him authority to exer- 
cise judgment also, because he is the 
Son of Man.” 

This is a remarkable and affecting 
imstance of the Almighty's tenderness 
to human frailty. 

Ne has appointed an individaal the 
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judge of all mankind, deems he was 
the Son of Man, i. e however super. 
enunently) one ef oxrselpes ; and 
therefore, as such, « apable ef « ntering 
inte the condition ef man, of sympa. 
thizing with his weakness, and o 
coutemp lating the possibility that by 
lnmseif might have fallen 

; For, if Jesus were not hable te fail, 
from any quality mherevt im his no. 
ture, then as he no example to us who 
are; vod the extolled merit, and pro- 
minent excellence of his character 
that of being sinless, vanishes alto. 
gether, if he could not sin. 

It is obvious, that if the apostle’s 
language in the introduction te this 
gospel warranted the orthodox coe. 
struction of it, another anda higher 
reason might be assigned for the de. 
legation of all jadgment to the Son: 
but, how deficient in the consolation, 
which the reason he Aas assigned for 
it abounds with! 

The anomaly, however, of such, or 
of any, delegation of authority from 
one member of the Trinity to another, 
upon the orthodox hypothesis of their 
co-equality, is palpable. 

But, when has the nonsense of a re 
ligious tenet been found an impedi- 
ment to its reception 

If the great and prime constite- 
tional blessing of Linglishmen, the 
Trial by Jury—per pares!—wanted 
an argument for its support, it might 
be insisted that the principle of this 
cherished aud glorious text is that 
which pervades and distinguishes it; 
tracing the institution, as it were, toa 
divine origin, whereim justice and be 
nevolence, thoagh finely blended, are 
equally conspicuous. 

BREVIS. 

P. S. Lam sorry to observe, that 
the Editor has another Correspondent 
with my signature, and would will 
ingly change mine, were it not # 
appropriate to my communications, 
on which account | hope | may be 
allowed to retain it. 

It is a curious coincidence that my 
namesake's wish, expressed in your 
Namber CLVIL., [p. 19,) should have 
received a moiety of its fulfilment i 
the letters of John Locke, communr 
cated, in the sane Number, [pp- il, 
12,}] by the indefatigable and 
appreciated Jabours of Mr. Rutt. 8. 
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t Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame." Pore, 
I 


Aar. 1.—The Theological and Mis- 
us Works. Se. ef Joseph 
Printien, LL D. F. RS. Xe. 
With Notes by the Editor, (J.T 
Rutt. Vols TH. UL TV. 

TE rejoice to observe that this 
VW Edition of Dr. Priestley's 
Works is proceeding with rapidity, 
notwithstanding the difficulties which 
its Editor has had to vanquish. Had 
he been compelled to abandon his 
design, as once there appeared reason 
to fear, a great and indelible disgrace 


would have fallen on the admirers of 


his Author Ahhough Unitarians 
must right! refuse to own any master 
but hriet, they cannot fail to hold 
the memory and the works of Priest- 
ley wo bigh and peculiar reverence. 
He is more decidedly, perhaps, the 
test of their modern champions, 
more elevated by the number and the 
value of his exertions above all la- 
bourers in the same vineyard, than 
any one partisan of those sects whom 
it was bis lot to oppose. His unwea- 
ried zeal, his astonishing industry, his 
guileless simplicity of heart and frank- 
ness of disposition, would entitle his 
Memory, to the fondest cherishing, 
even had he wot left works by which 
“ being dead he vet speaketh.” Emi- 
bent as he was in the pursuits of ex- 
perimental philosophy, earnest in the 
discharge of his duties as a Christian 
minister, ond ever-active in the fields 
of controversial divinity, he vet found 
tme for all that is nearly connected 
with the iterests of humanity in 
the worlds of politics and of letters. 
What, then, would have been the 
estimate formed of the zeal of those 
Who feel it their highest hovour to 
follow him as they think he followed 
Christ, had their indifference wholl) 
Prevented the collection of his works, 
When undertaken by one whose fit 
bess for the task none could for a 
Momen! question ? 
Of the works of Dr. Priestles them- 
selves, it cannot be desired that we 
how particularly speak. Hu- 
MAD praise, were it conferred by those 
Who have a far higher right than we 
"re to bestow it, could not now 
reach their illustrious author. Time 
VOL. XIy. 9x 


has set on them its sacred seal. Their 
style could never be commended for 
any thing but its lucid clearness, It 
is often wordy and diffuse, oceca- 
sionally incorrect, and seldom elegant 
or graceful. But the Author had 
higher desires than that of building 
up to himselfa fame on tuneful periods 
or sparkling fantasies. He felt so 
intensely the infinite value of truth, 
that he thought not of those orna- 
ments by which, to minds of a dif- 
ferent constitution, she might be 
rendered alluring. ‘Thetgreat charms 
of his writings, next to the force of 
their arguments, are the intense ear- 
nestness with which every important 
doctrine is urged, and every lesson of 
wisdom impressed on the reader, and 
the plain-heartedness and unaffected 
feeling which glow even through his 
most profound and abstracted rea- 
sonings. 

The most striking advantage of this 
edition is its singular cheapness. The 
quantity of matter contained in each 
volume forms a striking contrast to 
the usual practices of the times, The 
First Volume is, as yet, withheld, from 
the desire of the Editor to render his 
Memoir of the Life and Writings of 
his Author as complete as possible, 
The Second Volume comprises the 
Institutes; the Appeal to Professors of 
Christianity; the Trial of Mr. Blwall; 
and the Familiar Hlustration of certain 
Passages of Scripture relating to the 
creat Points in dispute between those 
who follow Dr, Priestley, and the 
creat majority of the Christian World, 
The Work is dedicated, by the Edi- 
tor, with great propriety, in a short 
but very impressive address, to Mr. 
Cnatretie, who, as Treasurer of the 
Unitarian Fund, is so nobly engaged 
in extending the great cause to which 
the energies of Priestley were devoted. 
The Institutes, published from the 
edition of 1782, “ the last which had 
the superintendence of the Author,” 
are here, for the first time, iNustrated 
by Notes. Of this work Mr. Rutt 
thus speaks in his Preface : 

“ It bears a testimony highly honourable 
to the design which he had early formed, 
of giving every effect in his power, to hie 
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favourite ocenpation of a Christ 
nister. His merit in this respect will, 
indeed, be understood very imperfectly by 
those who consider only the present excel- 
lent methods of early instruction which his 
example has so generally encouraged. 
They must rather recollect how little pro- 
vision had been made, before his time, for 
the Christian improvement of the young, 
except by the general instructions of the 
pulpit, which, because they are general, 
however seriously and ably conducted, 
must be admitted to be, of themselves, in- 
sufficient. Even the instruction of chil- 
dren by catechisms, had been gradually 
disused among those public teachers, who 
wanted either courage or opportunity to 
fellow the dictates of their better judgment, 
when they had been led by the study of 
the Scriptures y reject the dogmas of The 
Assembly of Divines.”” Ul. Pref. vi. vii. 

The Third Volume comprises The 

Remarks on Dr. Reid's Inquiry, Dr. 
Beattie’s Essay, and Dr. Oswald's 
Appeal; the lutroductory Essays to 
Hartley's ‘Theory ; the Disquisitions 
relating to Matter and Spirit; and 
the Illustrations of Philosophical Ne- 
cessity. In his Preface, the Editor 
laments the uncharitable ex pressions 
too frequently contained in the Exa- 
mination of the Scotch Metaphysi- 
cians, and which the Author, with 
his usual openness and humility, sub- 
sequently regretted. On the opinions 
defended in the works collected in 
this volume we do not desire now to 
enter. From the Preface and Notes 
of Mr. Rutt, we collect that he is dis- 
posed, for the most part, to coincide 
with Dr. Priestley in his views re- 
specting the necessity of human ac- 
tions, and the homogeneity of man. 
The progress of the Author's convic- 
tions on these subjects is interestingly 
traced in the Preface, and his argu- 
ments are well illustrated and enforced 
by the Notes scattered through the 
volume. 

The Fourth Volume embraces the 
Discussion between Dr. Price and Dre. 
Priestley ; the Letters to Rey. J. Ber- 
riugton, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. J. White- 
head, Dr. Horsley, Rev. J. Palmer 
and Mr. Bryant; Collins's Inquiry, 
with Dr. Priestley's Preface; and the 
Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever, 
Parts I. and Il. The Editor's Preface 
contains explanations ef the occasions 
aud circumstances of each of these 
pieces, which will both add to the 

§ tuterest in the works them- 





selves, and evable him the better to 
appreciate and understand them. 
following observations are well wor. 
thy the attention of those who desire 
to attain a consistency of religious and 
philosophical belief on the great ques. 
tions which are connected with the 
love and omniscience of God, and 
the moral agency of man. 


** Dr. Priestley has shewn, (p. 7,) bow 
fully Dr. Price and he agreed in the great 
objects of religion, which are essential 
to * the general interests of virtue.’ Nor, 
I confess, am I able to discover any impor. 
taut, if indeed any difference, between the 
result of the Doctrine of Necessity, as held 
by a Christian, and those views of divine 
determination which I have quoted from 
the Dissertations, at p. 121. What coald 
a Necessarian say more, than what Dr. 
Price there says, and every serious Chris. 
tian, upon reflection, must admit, that 
God ‘ is present in all minds,’ and that the 
‘whole concatenation of events and causes, 
in consequence of which any agent finds 
himself, at any time, in any circumstances, 
should be considered as derived from him, 
and as having been in every part, the 
object of his superintending care’? I 
have sometimes thought that if, instead of 
early receiving, and approving through 
life the view of the Divine dispensations 
ably maintained in Butler's Analogy, 
though substituting for the endless tor- 
ments of a great part of mankind the com- 
paritively merciful belief of their final de- 
struction, Dr. Price had entertained the 
doctrine of Universal Restoration, that only 
judge which ends the strife, he would 
easily have admitted the Doctrine of Ne- 
cessity. But let every man be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind.”’ LV. Pref, iii. 
iv. 


We have been agreeably surprised 
by the number of the Notes inter- 
spersed through all the volumes, yet 
published, of this edition. They arise 
naturally from the subject, which 
they either illustrate or strengthen. 
Many of them communicate very ¢u- 
rious historical facts, and apposite 
extracts from works which are not 
within the reach of the great mass of 
readers. Numerous as they are, we 
think so much information has rarely 
been comprised in the space W 
they occupy. But their extent and 
value are by no means adequate mea 
sures of the Editor's labour. The great 
haste in which Dr. Priestley nece® 
sarily composed his works 
a number of errors in all of them, 
especially in dates, references and 
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quotations, which WE" Tever bee 
before corrected. These are sedu- 


done away in the edition before 
us. In the “ Institutes,” not only 
were there a great number of typo- 

ical mistakes and erroneous re- 
ne but passages from the Bible 
jpcorrectly quoted, having probably 
been inserted from memory. ‘The 
work is now, by patient industry, in 
all these instances corrected. In the 
Disquisitions on Matter and Spirit, the 
references, the passages quoted, and 
the translations, have beeu carefully 
revised, and often freed from the errors 
to which the zeal and numerous avo- 
cations of the Author gave occasion. 
The quotations from Lardner, iu the 
Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever, 
have been rendered accurate, and the 
references given to the volumes of his 
works, which, when Dr. Priestley 
wrote, were not published in a con- 
nected form. For the great and un- 
ambitious toil necessarily bestowed on 
these emendations, the Editor amply 
deserves the gratitude of all to whom 
the memory and the renown of his 
Author are precious. Most earnestly 
do we wish that he may be favoured 
with health to pursue, with all the 
vigour of his mind, his most laborious 
and disinterested exertions. 


* * * 


i 


Arr. I].—Sermons, chiefly on Practical 
Subjects, By E. Cogan. 
(Concluded from p, 261.) 


HE Sermon “ On Devotion” 
(Ser. XVI. Vol. 1.) is a beautiful 
specimen of Mr. Cogan’s style and 
habit of reasoning. Asa composition, 
it is complete; and the analysis of it 
would be a profitable exercixe for the 
divinity stadent. Having shewn in 
the introduction. that mau from his 
situation and powers is capable of the 
devout affections, and pointed out and 
exposed the common mistake that 
Otion consists in “ the stated per- 
ance of certain exercises of which 
God is the object,” the preacher de- 
devotion, “ a habit of mind and 
answering to the relations in 

Which we stand to God, as our crea- 
lor, benefactor, governor and judge” 
—"a state of the affections produced 
ent meditation on the attri- 

butes and characters of the Divine 
Being, and on the connexion bet ween 
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F and ourselves, who are his 
ing, and who lie altogether at 
his disposal.” I. $35. He argues that 
as our idea of God is a very complex 
one, the devotional habit which is 
founded upon it must necessarily be 
complex likewise, “ compounded of 
a number of different feelings, all 
amicably blended, indeed, by having 
one individual Being for their object,” 
|. 387. Llethen considers what affec- 
tions the attributes and characters of 
the Supreme Being are calculated to 
excite in a serious and reflecting mind, 
and concludes that devotion is at once 
a powerful, dignified and pleasurable 
feeling. There follows a description 
of the virtuous and happy influence of 
devotion, and the sermon ends with 
an animated exhortation founded on 
the subject. In the descriptive part, 
the preacher says, 

“If devotion is feeling as we ought to 
feel towards the great Author of out being, 
it cannot rest in a mere casual impulse, 
or the discharge of a formal duty; it can- 
not be limited by any boundaries of time 









sor place, bat must be a habit of mind 


which will accompany us in every circum- 
stance, and amidst every occupation, It 
will go with us where we go, and dwell 
with us where we dwell, It is not peca- 
liar to the temple or the closet, but is 
conversant with the ordinary businéss of 
the world. It has its favourite scenes and 
its appropriate exercises ; it loves, at pro. 
per seasons, to retire from the view of man 
and to indulge in silent, solitary contem- 
plation ; butit shrinks not froma the theatre 
of active duty, and while it blends itself 
with the feelings which arise from the 
various occurrences of human life, it 
suggesis a prevailing propriety of de- 
portment; improves the relish of every 
pleasure, and mitigates the severity of 
every grief. It presents the Deity con- 
stantly to view, and teaches those in whom 
its true character is formed, to ‘ live as 
seeing him who is invisible.”” I, 343, 
344, 

The leading thought in the con- 
clusion of this Sermon is eloquently 
amplified in Ser. [X. of the same 
volume, “ On the Influence of Reli- 
gion in Seasons of Joy and Grief,” 
from which we extract a very im- 
pressive passage : 

“It does not seem to be sufficiently 
considered by Christians in general, that 
religién is not confined to any particular 
season or occasion, but that it belongs to 
all times and circumstances. Its duties 
may vary with our situation, but they can 
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never be superseded by any 
condition. Ta fact, religion, if thert® 
to be understood the proper application 
of Christian principles, is neither more 
nor less than acting under the habitual 
impression of the great discovery of the 
gospel,—the assurance of future retribu- 
tion and immortality. And can there be 
any occurrence in human life which ought 
to exclude the prospect of future exist- 
ence? Or, can it ever be reasonable to 
encourage a frame of mind which is in- 
coasistent with the indulgence of such an 
expectation? Agreeable events will ne- 
cessarily excite pleasing ideas and sensa- 
tions; bat to be affected with delight is 
one thing, and to be intoxicated with giddy 
transport is another. Aud if ever the 
tumult of joy rises to such a height as to 
render religious coutemplation uninterest- 
ing, and to indispose the mind for reflection 
on our immortal character and expecta- 
tions, it has exceeded the bounds which 
reason has constituted, and requires to be 
curbed and moderated. Ahd even inde- 
ndently of religious considerations, the 
indulgence of extravagant mirth, and the 
encouragement of such wild and thought 
less rapture as is unfavourable to the calm 
and useful exercise of reason, is indecorous 
in a being who was particularly formed 
for the exercise of the understanding, and 
is also unsuitable to the condition and cir- 
cumstances of human life. In this variable 
scene, joy and grief sometimes follow each 
other in rapid and unexpected succession ; 
the season of prosperity may, in an instant, 
give place to an hour of calamity and 
sorrow ; the transport of delight may, in 
@ moment, be exchanged for a paroxysm 
of grief and anguish. And ought not a 
sense of the uncertainty of our enjoyments 
to be so present to the mind, as to check 
those sensations which would otherwise 
rise to a height inconsistent with our real 
situation and character ? 

“ Not that it becomes us to corrupt the 
rational enjoyment of present good, by 
perpetually anticipating evil that may 
never come; not that it is desirable to 
encourage dark and gloomy views of hu- 
man life, and to reject or undervalue its 

leasures, because they may quickly be 
ollowed by pain and sorrow; but, it cer- 
tainly is the part of reason to remember 
the condition to which we are born, and to 
govern our feelings by a just and exten- 
sive view of the circumstances in which 
We are situated. And if to a sense of the 
uncertain tenure of our pleasures there be 
superadded the consideration that we are 
bora for eternity, the mind will be fur- 
nished with the strongest imaginable mo- 
tive to restrain all immoderate feelings and 
expressions ef joy, and to cultivate so- 
briety in the happier moments of life. 


* But while religion discourages every 












ing like Dd tumultuous mirth, jy 
is friendly to that cheerful frame of mied 
which is infinitely more rational and va. 
luable. It allows and even requires Us to 
cultivate, as far as we are able, aa ene 
and happy temper, and to tave the. fered 
blessings of Providence with a thankful 
heart. ‘Is any merry,” seys our apostle 
‘let him sing psalms’ This is not te 
prohibit but to direct the expression of 
pleasurable feelings ; the admonition does 
not insinuate that it is culpable to be 
happy; but suggests, that joy may be tem. 
pered with piety; that it may be Lept 
within reasonable bounds, aud even turned 
to the great purposes of virtue by bei 
blended with religious contemplation. Nor 
is there any pleasure in human life, which 
is fit for an accountable and immortal 
being to enjoy, which may uot he even 
improved and heightened by gratitude to 
God, and by meditating on the prospects 
of the gospel. If the occasion of our 
mirth or transport will not bear that the 
mind be directed to the principles of suck 
a religion as the Christian, it is a certain 
proof that we are transgressing the limits 
of virtue, and that our joy is pernicious 
and ill-founded. That which will not 
allow us to think with pleasure of our 
relation to God, or of our expectations as 
immortal beings, cannot be consistent with 
our situation and character, and ought to 
be most cautionsly guarded against and 
avoided.” I. 194—198. 

The Sermon “ On the Influence of 
Christianity” (Ser. 1V. Vol. II.), is in 
a similar strain. The preacher ob- 
serves truly, that the conduct will 
invariably follow the affections, and 
in this view draws the distinction be- 
tween the true Christian and the man 
of this world; “the one thinks and 
feels and acts as a being who is shortly 
to be no more, the other as a being 
who is to live for ever.” II. 88, 89. 

In another place (Ser. XVIII. Vol. 
I.), the preacher represents the affec- 
tions, and thereby the cenduct, a 
under the influence of the intellectual 
faculty, and hence argues the “ Value 
of Religious Knowledge.” 

“To trace the influence of devotion 
and benevolence on all the habits and 
affections of the mind; to learn how every 
relative duty resolves itself into the pria- 
ciple of love; to investigate how far | 
personal duties of temperance, sobriety 
and chastity are obligatory on the score 
not merely of private but of public advan- 
tage, and are therefore branches of the 
great law of charity,—are exercises 0 
intellectual faculty in themselves bighly 
pleasing, and which will charm every 
Acart that is disposed to virtue. 
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+» «< considered that moral feeling, 
ae the principal influence 
ig the regulation of the conduct, will be 
formed and modelled by the views of the 
understanding, it will be confessed that 


conceptions of moral principle and 


” 


our 
obligation cannot be too clear and exact 


J. 388 

Mr. Cogan cannot be charged with 
having preached mere morality. His 
moral sermous are all Christian. And 
young preachers may see in his dis- 
courses how fitly and powerfully the 
great doctrine of the gospel, the cer- 
tainty of a future state of retribution, 
comes in aid of every moral principle. 
We may refer particularly to Ser. VI. 
Vol. L., * Ou Benevolence,” a ser- 
mon which will be read with plea- 
sure, even by such as are familiar with 
Dr. Jebb's beautiful sermon on the 
same subject, ove of the finest pieces 
of declamation in the English lan- 
guage. ‘Towards the conclusion of 
his sermon, Mr. Cogan describes the 
pleasures of Benevolence, all which 
are enhanced by Christian conside- 
rations and feelings, and he throws 
out a conjecture, which is a little out 
of his usual manner, but which is as 
rational as it is delightful : 

“ But the pleasures of the benevolent, 
having inexhaustible sources, are perpe- 
tually at hand. Opportunities of doing 
good present themselves every day and 
every hour, and with them,—opportunities 
of exquisite and refined enjoyment. Could 
that seeret be discovered by which other 
metals could be transmuted into gold, how 
invaluable would it be thought by the man 
who should possess it! But how much 
more valuable is the secret of converting 
the happiness of others into a source of 
enjoyment to ourselves,—the art of making 
the good of the universe our own! The 
man who lives to others, and not merely 
to himself, enjoys also the consciousness of 
moral worth and usefulness; a satisfaction 
of more value than all the solitary plea- 
sures of the sensual and selfish, He far- 

r has reason to indulge a cheerful 
persuasion, that he is the object of appro- 

jon to that great Being, whose conduct 
he imitates, ‘ who doeth good to all, and 
Whose tender mercies are over all his 
Works.” But a Christian should view 
every moral obligation in connexion with 
the precepts and prospects of the gospel. 
And in the Christian Neriptures the great 
stress is laid, and if I have not been rea- 
soning in vain, is wisely laid on the cultiva- 
Non of benevolence. * Now there remaineth 
these three—faith, hope and charity, and 
the greatest of these is charity,’ May I 
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pnjecture, a harmless one at 
least, that the superior happiness of a fu. 
ture world will principally consist in a 
completer emancipation from the selfish 
affections; and that the inhabitants of that 
happy country will enjoy each other's 
good as being truly and properly their 
own, till at length all consideration of self 
shall be lost in the feeling of universal 
love?” 1, 133—135. 


The Sermon “ On the Vices of the 
Tongue” (Ser. X. Vol. 11.), is spirited 
and eloquent: and the same character 
may be given of the kindred Sermon 
in the same volume, (Ser. XVIII.) 
“On the Misapplication of Words.” 
lt may be remarked, that our lan- 
guage is singularly rich in excellent 
discourses and treatises on these to- 
pics: the Essay on the Government 
of the Tongue, by the Author of the 
Whole Duty of Man, stands at the 
head of our books of practical morals, 
aud the sermons of Barrow, South 
and Tillotson on this subject, are 
amongst the best specimens of pulpit 
eloquence. Without any assistance, 
as far as appears, from these distin- 
guished writers, Mr. Cogan has writ- 
ten some passages which will bear 
a comparison with the best of theirs. 
He is earnest in impressing the maxim 
“ that the conversation, while it indi- 
cates, contributes to form the inward 
character; and he observes, with 
equal vivacity and justness, ‘* Words, 
it is true, are only breath, but by this 
breath the fair fruits of virtue may be 
blasted, the flame of Christian love 
may be extinguished.” IL. 218. He 
urges (pp. 214, 215) that the spirit of 
pride is peculiarly cherished by the 
medium of language, and reprobates 
the making of human misery the sub- 
ject of a jest. And, on licentious 
conversation, he says, 


“If it be the object of Christianity to 
inculcate sobriety of heart and conduct, 
it must be dangerous to infringe upon its 
pure and holy precepts, not in action 
merely, but in language. Human nature 
is expert at uniting inconsistences, but it 
cannot easily combine the life of a saint 
with the conversation of a voluptuary. 
And even if licentious conversation does 
not lead to aets of criminal indulgence, it 
leaves a stain upon the inward man of a 
character similar to that which would be 
contracted by the actual gratification of 
licentious propensities.” II. 206. 


In the latter of these two Scrmous 
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on the moral use of langugrer a 

preacher denounces, with eloquent 
indignation, the custom of duelling 
and the slave trade. In the former, 
flattery might perhaps have been in- 
cluded in the “ Vices of the Tongue.” 

The exordium of Ser. IIL. in Vol. 
Il., “ On the Exercise of Ambitious 
and Malignant Passions,” Is an in- 
stance of our remark on this part of 
Mr. Cogan's Sermons. _We quote a 
few sentences: 

“ But what, in fact, are the objects 
which call forth the busy labours of man- 
kind, which kindle their passions into a 
fury, which excite the fiercest contentions 
among the children of mortality, and which 
so often lead man to violate the rights, and 
interrupt the happiness of manu ?—Objects 
which bear inscribed upon them the cha- 
racter of Vanity! Some idle distinction, 
which, if attained, will only feed desires 
which can never be satisfied. 
session, which, if secured, will leave its 
owner as far from true enjoyment as before. 
What excites the ardour, and directs the 
pursuits of the ambitious ?’—A phantem to 
which they have given the name of honour. 
What calls forth the unwearied eflorts of 
the sous of avarice Is it any solid and 
durable good, any thing that they ean pro- 
perly call their own, any thing that will 
profitthem beyond the narrow limit of the 
present life? 
to the arbitrary pleasure of man, and what 
is only important where opinion has made 
itso’? Whatis it, it might be asked, that 
has led the hero to spread devastation 
around him like a pestilence ’—What he 
has chosen to dignify with the name of 
glory. And what is glory, in this appli- 
cation of the term '—A possession, ifa pos- 


Some pos- 


Is it not what owes its value 


session it can be called, which is fleeting 
asa dream, and unsubstantial as a shadow : 
A mere creature of the imagination: and 
which is so far from being the companion 
of merit, that it is obtained by the most 
outrageous violations of the natural rights 


, 


of man—by vivlence, rapine and murder.’ 
I]. 48, 49. 

The following passage from Ser. 
VIL. in Vol. IL, “ On the Instru- 
mental Duties of Religion,” contains a 
successful and pleasing application of 
an obviously just, but not common- 
place moral truth: 


* Virtue io human be nes never reaches 
its ultimate point, but is to the bast a prin. 
ciple beth liable to decline, and capable 
of improvement. Happy the man who, 
from a wish to arrive at the highest excel- 
lence of character, is diligent and serious 
in the use of all those means with which 
Divine Providence has furnished him, 










. 
lappy he > with unremitting pene. 
verance, employs the iustramental duties 
of religion, keeping his views at the same 
time steadily fixed on the great object 
which they are intended to | romote=py. 
rity of affection, and integrity of conduet. 
Such an one will go on from strength io 
sire nath, and though he may not tm the 
present state of infirmity and trial appear 
perfect before God, he will be making 
gradual advances towards perfection. He 
will perpetually rise more and more above 
the attraction of present objects; his affee. 
tions will gradually become more spiritual 
and heavenly; he will experience a joy 
and peace in believing, which will com. 
municate what has been, and not altogether 
improperly, called—a foretaste of future 


blessedness.”” II, 151, 152. 


Pertinent and forcible observations 
occur in several of the sermons on the 
subject of bigotry and intolerance, 
or example, “* Men grow furious 
only for error and absurdity.” IL. 44, 
And again, “ A concern for virtue 
has never yet shewn itself in deeds of 
violence; it has never made any in- 
roads on the peace of society ; it has 
never trampled on the rights of con- 
science, or wielded the sword of per- 
secution. It may have wept in silence 
at the corruption and depravity of 
mankind, but it has never burst forth 
into acts of hostility, even against 
the corrupt and depraved.” IL. 109, 
110. 

Mr. Cogan rarely introduces imte 
these volumes criticisms on the sacred 
text, as has been before stated, but 
there are two or three expository 
passages which excite our regret that 
he should have so much sunk the 
scholar in the preacher. We have in 
view, particularly, the introductions 
to Sermons IV. and VI. of Vol. IL; 
in the former of which occur some 
excellent remarks upon the apostolic 
sense of “a new creature,” and iD 
the latter, on Paul's doctrine of elee- 
tion as contradistinguished from the 
Calvinistic doctrine. Quoting Phil. ii. 
6, in Ser. XI. Vol. I. p. 985, Mr. 
Cogan reads the verse, but without 
justifying the amended version, Who 
being in a divine form did net eager ly 
affect tou be like God. 

Mr. Cogan entirely drops the old 
plan of formal division in his Sermons, 
which on that account resemble essay® 
The disuse of an announced division 
of the sermon is become fashionable, 
favoured no doubt by the growm™g 
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Ww 
; of our congregations wnder 
sermons. Yet the old custom 

had its advantages: it facilitated the 

full discussion of every subject, it was 
gome security against repetitions, and 
it was a great help to the inemory of 

the hearer. It was often carried to a 

fanciful excess, but in the sermons of 

our more elegant British preachers, 

Atterbury, Sherlock, Snape, Hurd, 

Coney and Farquhar, so far from 

being a blemish it is often a striking 

beauty. 

Another modern custom is adopted 
by Mr. Cogan: his texts are often 
mere mottoes, This is better than 

aching upon words; but Mr. Cogan 
os himself shewn that well-selected 
texts furnish the best opening and 

the strongest recommendation of a 

subject. 

The Scriptures are rather sparingly 
quoted in the Sermons, and some of 
the quotations that are made are ver- 
bally incorrect, at least, according to 
the English version, which, we pre- 
sume, was meant to be employed. 

Unity of subject is exemplarily ob- 
served in most of these Sermons. It 
appears to us, however, to be some- 
what violated in the very interesting 
Sermon, XI. of Vol. IL, “ On the 
Example of Christ,” where the moral 
doctrines of Christianity are mingled 
with theexample of its Founder, which 
isa distinct subject, and of itself am- 
ple enough for the longest discourse. 

The texts and the subjects do not 
always correspond, and some disap- 
pointment is in consequence felt by 
the reader. The solemn language of 
John xix. 30, It is finished, for in- 
stance, would seem to lead to a dif- 
ferent, and may we say a higher sub- 
ject, than “The Termination of a 
Christian Course ;” and the conclu- 
ston of the parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan, Luke x. 39, Go and do thou 
likewise, hardly appears to be made 

most of, when it is applied gene- 
tally to the « Obligation to imitate 

Good Examples.” 

Some inaccuracies and inelegancies 
of ‘style occur here and there: e. g. 

condition of their future pros- 

Pets,” 1. 153; “ love to God and man 

een wi caine of duty,” I. 

{5 Certain fits and starts of reli- 
Stous = ead leaf 199; .s os of 
1 Ppin » $1. 243, an in, Il. 248; 

our hearts will eheenll to him ina 
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cons ibute of praise and sudmis- 
sion,” 11.348. The word “ characters” 
is sometimes used for persons bearing 
particular characters; “ It would pro- 
fit all these characters,” &c., Il. 58; 
“ Deity,” (Godhead, ) is frequently put 
for God, ** the character of Deity,” II. 
204; “ what” occurs frequently in the 
sense of which as well as of that which. 
“ But what particularly deserves our 
attention, &c., or what is the same 
thing,’’ &c., Il. 189, 190. , The awk- 
ward term “ matter,” for affair, busi- 
ness, subject, &c., is of perpetual re- 
currence; thus “ the Pharisees upon 
hearing the matter,” Hl. 197; “ This 
is a matter,” 11. 201; “ it will not bea 
matter of indifference,” Il. 202. “ Here 
below” is a common phrase, and 
the epithet “ admirably,” strikes the 
reader by its repetition, 

Our duty, as critics, enforces upon 
us the unpleasant task of pointing out 
these supposed improprieties, in a 
work which will be consulted as an 
authority by the student; but they 
detract little from its value. Its ex- 
cellencies are great and uniform; its 
defects. small and occasional. And 
our shewing that we are sensible of 
the latter, will give weight, we trast, 
to our sincere and cordial praise of the 
former. 

To sum up our opinion in a few 
words: Mr. Cogan's style is easy, 
perspicuous and marked by a dignified 
simplicity. He adopts few figures ; 
his metaphors are never long sus- 
tained; but they are invariably cor- 
rect, often elegant. He writes for 
superior minds, though without any 
ostentation, we were going to say 
without a consciousness, of pre-emi- 
nent intellect. His arguments have a 
philosophic character; and he is in 
all cases a fair reasoner: when he 
means to answer an objection, he 
states it in the clearest and strongest 
manner, apparently despising the ar- 
tifice, so common in the pulpit, of 
accommodating a hostile argument to 
the answer which is prepared for it. 
Above all, he shews in every sermon 
that he esteems the character of Chris- 
tian “ the highest style of man,” and 
that he prizes Christianity on account 
of its glorious discovery of a life to 
come, which infinitely exalts the cha- 
ractér of the Creator in the appre- 
hension of his creatures, and paises 
intelligent and moral beings to a state 
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of virtue and happiness, hey 
could not otherwise attain. 
qualities may vot procure for hima 





Review.—An Attemt \ 


These 


name with the multitude; but they 
will ensure bim a place amongst those 


divines that have raised the standard 
of intellect, and vindicated the sanc- 
tity of morals and the majesty of 


truth. 

a 

Art. IIL.—An Essay on Election and 
Reprobation: including Observations 
on the Novereignty and Decrees of 
God. By Richard Wright, Unita- 
rian Missionary. 12mo. pp. 72. 
is. Gd. 1818. 

Art. 1V.—An Essay on the Duty of 
Free Inquiry in Matters of Rela- 
gion. By the Same. 12mo. pp. 12. 
3d. 1819. 

Art. V.—The Deity of Jesus Christ 
subversive of his Sonship and Media- 
tion; and Inconsistent with the com- 
mon Faith of Christians. By the 
Same. 12mo. pp. 12. 3d. 1819. 
Eaton. 

N the first of these Tracts, Mr. 

Wright calls the attention of Cal- 

vinists to their peculiar doctrine of 
Election and Reprobation, (the one 
includes the other,) which they are 
generally disposed to overlook. He 
brings it to the light of reason and 
Scripture, and shews that it is as in- 
consistent with both as it is shocking 
to every good feeling of the human 
heart. Calvin had before pronounced 
the condemnation of his own doctrine 
when he characterized it as the De- 
cretum horribile. We heartily wish 
that intelligent Calvinists could be 
brought to consider Mr. Wright's ar- 
guments. 

The second Tract is designed to 
shew, that as Free Inquiry is a right, 
so also is it a duty. Many, we sus- 
pect, disregard the latter, even while 
they admit the former. 

e third Tract is on a less com- 
mon subject. Its object is to shew, 
that if Jesus Christ be truly and pro- 
perly God, he cannot be the Son of 
God, or the Mediator between God 
and men. It is ingenious, and we 
think conclusive. 

The cheapness of these Tracts fits 
them for circulation; and we shall 
BP we to hear that a wide diffusion 
of them fulfils the design of the pious 
aud benevolent Author. 


—_—_— 


Art. VI.— ttempt to Support the 
Diversity of Future Rewards. 8vo, 
pp- 62. Button and Son. 1817, 


FEXHE Author of this tract appears 

to be a Calvinist ; he ts certainly 
a serious Christian. His “ Attempt” 
is modest and ably-argued and well. 
written. The hypothesis which he 
undertakes to support is embarrassed 
by the Calvinistic doctrine of salvation 
by the merits of Christ, but he very 
freely replies to the objection, in a 
strain of argumeut which some of his 
brethren will not approve: 


“ The merit of Christ is not the merit 
of his people; neither can it be. It is not 
transferred ; nor is it in the nature of 
things capable of being transferred. They 
are rewarded through, rather than for, 
his merit; or, in other words, they are 
rewarded for the sake [of|\, which is pre- 
cisely the same as through, the worthiness 
of the Saviour, which worthiness or merit 
remains, and must for ever remain exclu. 
sively his own” Pp. 18, 19. 


The Diversity of Future Rewards is 
argued from the analogy of the Divine 
proceedings, the great diversity of 
Christian experience, the vast variety 
of natural capacity, the different de- 
grees of moral excellence in the hea- 
venly state, the superior tendency of 
this procedure to.advance the hap- 
piness of the whole society of the 
redeemed and the testimony of Serip- 
ture. 

The scantiness of the last and best 
class of proofs ought not to bring the 
doctrine, which the Author has shewn 
to be highly reasonable, into susp 
cion; but it may suffice to humble 
us by shewing how little the Divine 
Wisdom deems us at present capable 
of learning, with regard to our future 
existence. 

Two texts, 1 Cor. xv. 41 and 2 
Cor. ix. 6, sometimes alleged in proof 
of the Author's proposition, he can- 
didly abandons as not conclusive. 

assages which he relies upon are 
Matt. xx. 21—23, compared with 
Mark x. 37—40; Luke xix. 13-26; 
xxii, 23—30; 1 Cor. iii. 8; 1 Cor X¥ 
23; 2 Cor. iv. 17; 1 Thess. x 
19, 20; and 1 Cor. i. 15, comp 
with 2 Pet. i. 11. ‘To some of these 
references exceptions might be ma 
but others appear to us to be conclu 
sive; and, indeed, the point which 
they are adduced to establish 1s, 























our judgment, a direcTHUUse quence 
from the leading doctrines of Scrip- 
ture, namely, man’s moral respousi- 
bility and future righteous retriou- 
tion. ' 
We cordially recommend this little 
treatise to all that desire satisfaction 
oa the interesting subject of which it 
treats. There are few of the Author's 
arguments, or even EXpressions, W bic h 
will be objectionable to any serious 
inquirers after truth. In going over 
his pages, we have been prompted to 
wish again and again that enlightened 
men of every communion woukl more 
frequently devote their minds to the 
study and illustration of those truths 
which are common to all Christians. 
ee 
Arr. VI.—Reflections on the Blacks 
and Whites. Remarks upon a 
Letter addressed by M. Mazeres, a 
French Ex-volonst, to J. C. L. Nis- 
monde De Sismondi, containing Ob- 
servations on the Blacks and Whites, 
the Civilization of Africa, the King- 
domof Hayti, ¥c. Translated from 
the French of the Baron de Vastey, 
Knight of the Royal and Military 
order of St. Henry, Secretary to the 
King, Member of the Privy Council, 
fe. By W.H.M. B. 12mo. pp. 
84. Liverpool, printed; sold by 
Hatehard, London. 1s. 6d. 


Ww have bere a great curiosity, 
a vindication of Negroes by a 
Negroe. ; 

“The Author is one of the Black Pro- 
prietors in Hayti; of the number of those 
whom Christophe, now dignified with the 
title of King Henry, has raised to the rank 
of his nobility. The Translator is an En- 
glishman, of a liberal profession, resident 
in the island: who appears to have en- 
gaged in the task solely with the view of 
promoting a cause so dear to the interests 
of freedom and humanity.” —A dvert. 


The black Baron is a loyal subject 
of his Majesty Henry L., King of 
Hayti, whom he eulogizes for many 
Princely virtues. He says (p. 69) 
7 the monarch was “ placed upon 
po throne by the unanimous choice 

love of his people,” that he “ has 
en fought for their liberty and 
ndependence,” has vanquished his 
%s, and reigns with» wisdom and 


glory.” « He is a model for soldiers, 


mis on the 
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gious out bigotry, he well knows 
that men can adore God, each after 
his own manner, without ce ising on 
that account to be good and faithful 
cilizens,” “Such is his patriotism 
that lis whole time and thoughts are 
devoted to the welfare of his people 
and kingdom.” In short, the Haytian 
nobleman does not fear to compare 
King Henry with any legitimate mo- 
narch of ancient or modern times; 
and, indeed, if his catalogue -of his 
excellences 
may justly ask, 


prince's he correct, he 


Can Bourbon or Nassau eo higher?” 


The object of “the Baron de Vas- 
tey" is to shew, that the Negroes are 
not inferior by nature to the rest of 
mankind, and in this point of view to 
refute the arguments of an ex-colonist 
of St. Domingo, M. Mazeres. He 
shews great ability and dexterity, and 
no mean portion of literature, in this 
part of his work ; but we are most 
pleased with his expression of indig- 
nation at having such a task to per- 
form: 

“Tam a man, I feel it in the whole of 
my being; I possess the faculties, mental 
and corporeal, which mark my affinity toa 
divine original, and 1 feel humbled at 
finding myself compelled to enter into a 
serious refutation of such puerilities, such 
idle sophisms, to convince nen like myself 
that Lam their fellow.’ P, 22. 

The reader will be at once amused 
and delighted with the Author's ani- 
mated patriotism, his estimate of the 
priesthood, his boast of [laytian science 
and greatness, and his predictions of 
the future glory of both Hayti and 
Africa, But no one can peruse with- 
out emotions of horror the history of 
the atrocities perpetrated in St. Do- 
mingo by the old French colonists, or 
having perused it can wonder at or 
complain of the terrible retribution 
which followed. The French are ob- 


jects of detestation to the Haytians, 


who, says our Author, (p. 81,) wish 
to renounce their very language ; 
while the English are, on the con- 
trary, admired and imitated, and their 
alliance eagerly courted. Vor the sake 
of both countries, but especially of 
the black people, we hope and trust 
that the intercourse will be kept up 


(ran » Generous, temperate, active, in- and increase in the spirit of real frien 
ble and intrepid.” “ Reli- ship. 
re 
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DOMESTIC. 
ReriGious. 
Protestant Society. 

Tue Annual Meeting of this Society was 
held at the Albion Tavern, 
street, on Satu day the 15th of May, Sir 
James Mack: MP, in the Chair 
We can insert only the eloqueat speeches 
of Mr. Wiiks and the Chairman, 

Mr. Wilks rose amidst the loudest testi- 
He thanked the meet- 


\idersyate- 


if wh, 


monies of respect, 


ing for this and other demonstrations of 


that kindness which they had often mani- 
fested towards him. He assured them, 
that the dute which he had to perform be 
performed with great reluctance It 
would have afforded him far greater plea- 
sure if he conld congratulate them and 
himself, that the Society was to meet no 
more; if they had met to channt its dirge, 
or to sing its requiem, rather than to sound 
its praise. ( Applause.) He especially 
thus felt when he remembered the more 


interesting, the more important, the more 


sublime occupations to which many of 


them had been devoted during the past 
week. Called as they then were, how- 
ever, from those engagements, he trusted 
the call would not be in vain, and that the 
great work which they were then as- 
sembled to promote, would finally prevail. 
( Cheers.) They must not lay down their 
armour till the battle was won. More 
cheerful as might be other exertions, still 
they must tradge on in that weary road 
until they bad arrived at the security, 
where alone they might repose. (dp- 
planse ) 

With these feelings he would proceed 
to suggest some observations on the trans- 
actions of the Committee during the last 
year, 

Among those subjects was the demand 
of Tolls at the Turnpike Gates from Pro. 
testant Dissenters going to their several 
places of worship, They considered them- 
selves exempt from the payment of these 
Tolls, as well as the members of the Esta- 
blished Chureh. <A case on this point, at 
the last meeting, was depending in the 
Court of King’s Bench. Liability de. 
pended upon the peculiar and local Acts 
of Parliament, under which each Turn- 
pike Trust is conducted. There is no 
general regulation on this subject. In- 
formation is only obtainable by the peru- 
sal of the exemption clauses, which are 
invariably inserted in all Turnpike Acts, 
In the case to which he alluded in the 
county of Wilts, the local act provided, 
that no person was liable to the payment 
of rates * going to or retarning from his 
proper parochial church, chapel, or other 





place of religions worship on Sandays.” 
In a case in the county of Saffolk, in 
which the same words were inserted in the 
Turnpike Act, Mr Justice Grose decided, 
that it was absurd to contend, that ander 
the words * going to his parochial chared, 
chapel, or place of relivions worship,” 
Dissenters must be restricted to a parti. 
cular parish, inasmuch, as the parish in 
which they resided, might not é utain any 
place of worship to which they could 
resort; and that the word parochial mast 
refer only to the parish church. Mr, 
Justice Holroyd on the trial, bad con- 
curred in the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Grose, and ordered a verdict to be entered 
for them, although at the same time, he 
reserved liberty to the other side to apply 
to the Conrt of King’s Bench. That ap- 
plication had been made, and notwith- 
standing the opinion of two judges, as 
well as that of other men of the greatest 
eminence in the legal profession, the Court 
of King’s Bench arrived at a different 
conclusion ; that, under those particular 
words in that act, Dissenters who passed 
along those roads could not claim the 
benetit of exemption, in proceeding to the 
places of worship which they frequented, 
if they were not within the parish in whieh 
they resided. (Exclamations of surprise.) 
He differed from the reasons assigned for 
the decision, yet more than from the deci- 
sion. They reminded him of the advice 
given by Dr. Johnson, to a person who 


«Was about to occupy a magisterial situa. 


tion in one of our Colonies: * Sir,” said 
he, “give your judgment, but abstain 
from giving your reasons; for the judg- 
ment may be right, and the reasons 
wrong.”’ (Laughter,) The reason given 
by the Lord Chief Justice for bis judg 
ment was, * that-in construing these acts, 
the Court should see, that the occupiers 0! 
Tolls were « xpesed to the smallest possible 
loss; and that such exemptions might ec- 
casion much dispute and wrangling on 4 
day that ought to be specially devoted to 
charity and peace. (Laughter) As" 
the establishment of a right, would pro- 
duce more discord than the withdraw- 
ment; as if the agitation of liberty and 
life was not to be preferred to the oppres 
sive silence of the prison, or the tomb. 
Since that decision, demands of tolls had 
been made in various parts of the county, 
arising from a misconception of that 
decision, . 

From Frome, from Wigston, 'rom Mr. 
John, a Unitarian Dissenter at ee 
from Mr. Davis, the late High Sheriff 
Merionethshire, communications oP * ' 
subject had been reeeived. Several exee 
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letters also from many warm-hearted 


wat , . ' 
Welsh Methodists, who feel an animating 


wai for their poor neighbours, for whose 
benefit they traverse the roughest roads, 


seepest mountains, and descend 
vaileys, only to promul- 
and whom it is importan! 
pecuniary loss in their 


ascend the 
igto the gira-like 
gate the genpe!s 
to protect trom 


apostolic labour. 
Ou; Meek, of South Moulton, wm De- 


vonshire, and the Rev. Dr. Cracknell, of 
Weymouth, for his own and a Wesleian 
Methodist congregation, had also com- 
plained This subject was of vital impor- 
tance to Disseating congregations. Their 
meeting-houses are generally in towns, and 
the congregations are collected from neigh- 
bouring hamlets. The charge on some 
congregations, if tolls should be perma 
nently enforced, would annually amount 
to from forty to fifty ponnds The personal 
hardship and pecuniary exaction present, 
however, subordinate objections: the sub- 
ordination thereby assumed of Dissenters 
to Episcopalians—of the equally pious and 
enlightened and useful frequenters of the 
meeting -house, to the attendants at the 
parish church, suggests more important 
reasons for disapproval aud regret. 

Since the decision, the Committee had 
done all that they could do on this subject: 
they had watched the local acts that have 
been introduced during the present ses- 
sions, and provisions were introduced 
which would prevent auy recurrence of 
those exactious in the particular roads to 
which those acts might refer. But he did 
not like that tardy and uncertain mode of 
relief He did not like waiting in a Lord’s 
aati-room, wor suliciting this just and an- 
cient right as a boon from the Chairman 
of the Committees of the House of Lords. 
He thought some distinct legislative en- 
actment should be obtained; some bill 
supplementary to the general Turnpike 
Act, which should be distinct in its decla- 
ration, and satisfactory, universal and per- 
manent in its effect. (Applause. ) 

To several cases relating to the Assessed 
Tares he would next refer. At Richmond, 
the windows of the place of worship of 
the Rev Mr. Thomas had been assessed ; 
advice was given by the Commitiee, and 
the demand has not been renewed. A 
letter from a most excellent friend, the 
Rev. Mr. Cockin, of Holmsfirth, York- 
shire, and from the Rev. John Humphreys, 
1 North Wales, had obtained all the at- 
Weation which the Committee could supply. 

Utto one case connected with the As- 
sied Taxes he with great satisfaction 
must advert, as an unjust demand hud been 
resisted with complete success. Upon a 
ie occasion he had paid a tribute of 

"pect to those Institutions among the 

ters which may truly be called * the 
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schools of the prophets,’ and from which 
had proceeded some of the ablest, most 
learned and most useful men, who now 
bless and adorn the world 

Among those was the Dissenting Aca- 
demy, under the superintendance of the 
Rev. Mr Vint, of Idle, in the West Riding 
of York. Notwithstanding a former deci- 
sion of the Judges, as to Hoxton Ac ademy, 
that no house tax or window-rates were 
payable for the apartments oceapied by 
studeuts, the Commissioners aud Surveyors 
thought proper to impose a charge of £20, 
4s. over and above thew former charge, on 
account of the part of the Academy occu- 
pied by the students. On the recommen- 
dation of the Committee, Mr. Vint applied 
to the Commissioners for relief, but without 
success. Applications were then made to 
the tax-office, without avail Another 
case for the opinion of the Judges was then 
demanded; aud six learned Judges had 
contirmed the right to exemption in these 
words: * We are of opinion that the de- 
termination of the Commissioners to rate 
these premises was wrong.’ (Loud 
cheers.) And he could also state, with 
additional delight, that Mr. Vint obtained 
back from the Receiver-General of Taxes 
the sum of £20. 4s , which was the amount 
of a distress which, with most uncourteous 
eagerness, the Commissioners had levied 
on the library, pending the appeal. (Ap- 
plause.) And he thought that if the So- 
ciety had done nothing more, during the 
past year, than thus having vindicated the 
rights of Dissenting Ministers aud Dis- 
senting Academies, that they would have 
deserved general approbation and support. 
(Shouts of applause.) 

Among the other subjects to which he 
would allude, was the subject of Poors’ 
Rates charged on places of religious wor- 
ship, and he never should address them 
with perfect pleasure, until that source of 
vexation no more could flow. (Cheers, 

At Wimbourne, in Dorsetshire, an at- 
tempt had been made to impose this rate, 
originating with a clergyman; but which 
the greater liberality of other inhabitants 
would not allow to be enforced, 

At Worcester a charge had been made 
upon the chapel, As the chapel is in two 
parishes, and sixteen heavy rates are an- 
nually made, the establishment of the lia- 
bility to assessment would have imposed a 
burden adequate to a gross sum of £1000. 
upon the trustees. There the officers had 
actually begun to pull down the organ, 
and to remove the patent lamps. The 
Committee sanctioned an appeal, and by 
their intervention, and the prudent con. 
duct of an individual member, the parish 
officers, after repeated explanations, deter. 
mined that the rate should be reduced to 
16s. a-year, to be charged upon a Hittle 
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house appertaining to the chapel, and to 
which charge it was impossible to object. 
( Cheers j 

At Chatham a case likewise occurred 
which was not conducted by this Society, 
and in which an attempt had been made 
to rate the chapel of the Rev. Mr. Silat- 
terie, whose ill health alone prevented the 
information and pleasure which his zeal 
and eloquence always produce. 
There it was not the parish that w ished to 
impose the rate. They well knew the ad- 
vantages arising from bis ministerial ex- 


would 


ertions to the population of the town; and 
that the which 
Christian principles indaced his congre- 


charitable benefactions 
gation to dispense, far exceeded in utility 
and amount all that the most vigilant tax- 
collector could extort. Was it not deeply 
to be lamented that an individual should 
have this vexatious power? And onght 
their efforts to relax until this power, at 
individual caprice, to impose a tax un- 
friendly to religion, was entirely swept 
away’ (Cheers vet 
heen finally determined, but the expenses 


The case has not 


meurred amount to £50, which from bigh 
and Mr 
the Committee directed their Treasurer to 
pay. 

At York a far more important case had 
ecenrred, aad the 
which the sum of fifty guineas had also 
been presented by the Committee. The 
neighbouring ministers had determined 
that the ancient city ef York should not 
be without a place of worship for Inde- 
pendent Dissenters, which many inhabi- 
tants desired. Lendal Chapel was there- 
fore erected. The chapel had not been 
built more than a year. 
disbursements distinetly 
known, and that the disbursements had 
exceeded the reecipts ; yet the place was 
assessed. The Trustees, who were men of 
intellig~ence and public spirit, determined 
not quietly to yield to this demand. The 
court agreed upon the law, that Dissen. 
ters” places of worship were not rateable 
to the poor, provided the necessary ex- 
penses equalled the receipts, and were 
chargeable only for such net profit as 
should remain after a deduction of the 
necessary eX pense, This case 18 most 
momentous, as it shews the situation in 
which Dissenters are placed. It is not at 
the amount of the payments to which we 
ought mainly to look; that is relatively 
Waim portant. 

On that eccasion there was a very ou- 
merous bench of magistrates assembled in 
the city of York, but of the city alone. 
These city magistrates having admitted the 
wees proceeded to exercise their of- 

usive right of examining the payments 


made by the Trustees, and deciding how 


deserved respect tor Slatterte, 


towards ex pense of 


The receipts and 


were therefore 


Intel igqyee.— Protest ) 







nevet . 


far they were necessary, 
ently asked in what way the chapel was 
lighted? He was answered, “ with oil.” 
* With oil, (said he.) oil is too eXpe ' 


One man Sap. 


; wsive, 

it would be much more economical to light 

it with candles!” (Laughter. ) This 
. ? i 


gentleman it will probably be conjectured 
was a tallow-chandler! ( Loud laughter, | 
If a tallow-chandler, he naturalls voted 
against the oil. (Laughter.) He did ; 
and sitting there as a magistrate, he said 
he could not permit so much to be charged 
for lighting the ( Laughter. } 
Then there was a charge of £10. for 
clerk. “ Oh! (said their worships) we 
ean't allow you to pay a clerk £10. a-vear. 
W hy can’t some of you give out the hymns, 
and chaunt, unaided, your nasal strains?” 
(Laugiter.) The £10. was disallowed. 
Next came a charge for pew-openers, This 
was a new source of extravagance. “ Why 
should not those people who had pews 
Then there 
was something allowed for cleaning the 
chapel. This too was quite out of the 
question, if people took pews, why 
did they not become their own sweepers 
Laughter.) This charge 


chapel, 


open the doors themselves *”” 


and cleaners *”” | 
was also disallowed But even these de. 
impertect satisfaction to 
these enlightened adjudicators. During 
the previous year, the benevolent ministers 
who came, and without remuneration, ex. 
cept for their travelling expenses, to off- 
ciate in the chapel, had received about 
100i. “ There were many curates in 
the city of York who had but 50/, a 
year——100/. a-year to Dissenting monisters 
was therefore an eXtravagant expense.” 
( Laughter. Under these circumstances, 
and with these deductions, the disbarse- 
ments were brought below the receipts; 
and these magistrates decided that the cha- 
pel was rateable, and directed that # 
should be charged upon a profit of 204 
(Shame.) na such a state was it honour- 
able for Dissenters to continue? Espe- 
cially when the Court of Quarter-Sessions 
Was so frequently constituted by elergy- 
men, who in these modern times neglecting 
their personal duties, and, invested with 
magisterial power, often came pre-deter- 
mined to crush by such vexations the 
spirit they could not otherwise repel ; and 
to eradicate the plants, the growth and 
beauty of which they could not otherwise 
destroy. ( Applause.) 

Among the resolutions which would be 
proposed, was one by which the meeting 
would be pledged to endeavour te obtait 
from the Legislature an enactment 08 this 
subject, which he trusted would abrogate 
this unworthy intermeddling, and bury 
this abuse in the same sepulchre with mapy 
departed wrongs. ( Applause.) 

To various cases of riots and 


ductions afforded 


disturd- 
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by which congregations in places 
interrupted, during 
he would next adveit, These 
urrences pervaded not dis- 
taat parts of the country only, but even in 
Londun, and in the vicinity of the metro- 
polis, congregations had not been exempt 
from this species of persecubon, A con- 
gregation in Newton Sireet, Holborn, had 
heen assailed by a mob. At Camberwell, 
the Rev. Mr. lunes complained of inter- 
reption. At J/ford some interesting and 
amiable ladies had suffered by a removal of 
their shutters and the fracture of thei 
windows, and some opulent inhabitants by 
an instigated rabble. 

At Ludgershall, in the county of Wilts, 
field-preaching was prevented. At Oxon- 
jon, i Northamptonshire, a similar pro- 
hibition occurred to a Baptist minister. 
There Mr. Bolton, the rector of the parish, 
was the prohibitur. Painful was the 
thonght that such bigotry should exist in 
this land of liberty—and England was yet 
that land of liberty—whilst they had heard 
during the week that in distant and barbar- 
ous regions such evils did not exist: that, 
without interruption, the Missionary might 
ia India, beneath the shade of a tree, 
freely tell his heart-affecting tale; an 
Itinerant, unmolested under an ancient 
cross or gothic ruin, might in Ireland ad- 
dress the interesting villagers; and be 
greeted with rapturous welcome, as he 
unfolded the message of life and peace 
among the groves that adorn the islands of 
the Southern Sea. (Loud cheers. ) 

At Haslemere interruptions had been 
eecasioned by birds sent into the chapel, 
and extinguishing the lights. At Can- 
wock, near Walsall, in Staffordshire, dis- 
turbances arose from howling, groaning 
and whistling, by external vivlence and 
internal noise. (Shame.) At Hammer- 
smith, so near to London, disgraceful 
seenes of a like nature were exhibited, 
There a Society of Baptists were inter- 
rupted in the performance of one of their 
sacramental ceremonies. The windows at 
Kirton, near Ipswich, had been covered 
with soil. 

_ At Wolston, near Coventry, acts equally 
improper have been performed. There 
Mr. Sawbridge, the clergyman, has threat- 
ened that no. place shall be registered for 
twelve months. The impotence of that 
threat the Committee will expose. They 
will try the question with Mr. Sawbridge, 
evince that no bishop or archdeacon 

Can be beyond the controul of the law ; 
and if they do not instantaueously record 
notice of the registry, when left by the 
ar villager, notwithstanding their 
owns, on them the law shall frown. 
( Applause.) These poorest and most illi- 
‘erate peasants may not be borne down by 


ces 
f worship had been 


the year, 
disgracelul vce 


those who conceive that power constitutes 
right, and that the possession of wealth 
entitles them to oppress. ( Cheers.) 

From Horsley, near Ashtead, in Surrey, 
he had read with peculiar interest the let. 
ters of two good men, who were there 
itinerating aud preaching the gospel, ia 
villages where it had not reached, and whe 
feeling heavenly compassion in their hearts, 
and viewing, with weeping, large multi- 
tudes perishing for lack of knowledge, 
wrote to state, that if it cost them their 
lives, the poor people must not go un- 
taught. (dApplause.) Other similar cases 
had occurred, and it was hardly needful 
to say, that the Committee had not re- 
ceived these complaints with folded hands 
or unaffected hearts. 

It would be well if he could say that 
these were the only means adopted to pre- 
vent the progress of trath, Protestant 
Dissenters had no hostility to National 
Schools, although they thought they should 
be denominated Episcopalian, and not as- 
sume a nationality, which their exclusive 
principle disclaims; but they did not 
treat Dissenting schools with equal tolera- 
tion, At Dronfield, near Sheflield, in the 
county of York, some excellent Sunday. 
schools had been interrupted by the church 
wardens, instigated by the clergyman. 
They had sought to intimidate by threat- 
ening prosecutions, and by proceedings 
in the ecclesiastical courts, But the sup- 
porters of such institutions were not to be 
appalled by threats so impotent. On liberal 
principles let the education of the poor 
proceed, and then knowledge and love and 
piety will finally fertilize the land. 

These principles had been recognized 
as to the Macclesfield school, by the Court 
of Exchequer. Those judges had con- 
ferred honour on their characters by sanc- 
tioning the Lanecasterian or British system 
of education. In a matter which came 
before their court, ia which the trustees 
of the Macclesfield School were concerned, 
and in which the question of different sects 
was involved, all the judges, and espe- 
cially Baron Garrow, approved of the Bri- 
tish system. Baron Garrow, in particular, 
said, * I think well that the children of 
the poor, of different sects, should min- 
gle in one school and place of worship; 
I think it is a great improvement in our 
mode of education, as it tends to smooth 
down some of those roughnesses that are 
at present but too predominant, which, for 
the happiness of mankind, are sincerely to 
be deplored.”” ( Cheers.) 

A measure will probably be introduced 
into parliament during the present session, 
if the health of the individual, by whom it 
is projected (Mr, Brougham), will allow, 
which demands all the considerations that 
can he bestowed. That bill contemplates 
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the establishment of parish schaols, in 
every parish throughout the empire; an 
excellent design, but requiring great can- 
tion, and to be watched by Dissenters with 
a vigilant eye, lest it should become against 
them a most powerful aud injurious instru- 
ment. 

Some miscellaneous cases of considerable 
interest he could noe omit. 

The clerk of the peace for the county 
of Ratland had refused to register a notice 
of a place of worship in that county, left 
by the Rev. Mr Corbishley The magis- 
trates had conceived that they possessed 
some discretionary power; and did not 
know that they had only a ministerial duty 
to perform, The right of registration had 
been maintained and asserted with success, 
and the result is important, principally as it 
demonstrates the necessity of firmness and 
decision, and teaches vot to suspend on the 
brittle thread of favour and indulgence, 
those rights which should be upheld by an 
adamantine chain 

Letters from Elland, near Halifax, eom- 
plain that the minister of the pa ish had 
attempted to preventa mason from éutting 
grave-stones in the church-yard, because 
he was a Dissenter. Thus substituting 
power for persuasion, and persecutiun for 
argument. (Applause. ) 

The case of Mrs. Gould was affecting. 
Her husband had long been deacon of a 
Baptist congregation near Brayford, in 
Devonshire Nothing was more natural 
or more innocent than for this poor woman, 
in the language of uncourtly truth and 
prous sensibility, after she had wept over 
the remains of her beloved companion, to 
state on the grave-stone “ how the good 
man had lived, and how hée died."’ This, 
however, offended the parochial clergy- 
man, who determined that the tombstone 
should be removed. He admitted that the 
Dissenter had a right to be buried in the 
church.yard, and that the sexton had re- 
ceived the usual fee: but he denied that 
any person might erect a tombstone with- 
out his more express consent. The mi- 
nister of the Charch of England thus 
sought to obtain a wretched triumph over 
an aged aud unhappy widow! True, he 
might thus increase her pangs and add to 
her cup of sorrow, already overflowing. 
He might prematurely demolish a monu- 
ment which the band of time would obli- 
terate or destroy ; but he could not touch 
the inscription written by the finger of the 
archangel in the book of life, nor cloud the 
giory that in another state shall radiate 
around the memory of the just. (Ap- 
plause.) 

From Cerfe Castle Mr. Smith com- 
plained, that the Rev. Mr. Clavell, a cler- 
gyman and magistrate, had refused to bury 
the child of a Dissenter. The parent was 
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a labourer—the rector opulent and pow. 
erful. The Committee interfered: poy did 
they interfere in vain. The poor Dig. 
senters blend astonishment with Jov, whey 
they learn that the same justice ts obtained 
for them in the lowly cottave, as for the 
turretted castle which frowus over the 
vale. They take courage as they blew 
the Society, and are grateful ta 
God. 

But whi, lhe must vguin inquire, did a 
body so respectable and so enlighrened as 
the Dissenters of England, submit to these 
insults from clergymen? Why, by see king 
interment exclusively in a church-yard, 
connect themselves with an establishment, 
which they professed to disapprove! What 
was a chureh-yard to merit particular re. 
spect’? (Applause ) Papal superstition 
had bestowed on it an interested sanctity, 
unsanctioned by reason, but which imac 
nation and poetry had combined to ador 
(Applause ) In former times people col- 
lected themselves round the Church, be- 
cause they hoped to be relieved from pur. 
gatory by the prayers of the faithful 
attending at the Church. ( Laughter.) 
Be no longer fettered by such absurdities, 
( Applause.) Let gardens surround our 
meeting-houses, and there let our ashes 
slumber till the resurrection of the just. 
(Applause.) If the poor posthumous re- 
nown be sought, which brass and marble 
can bestow, what can be more delightful 
to the father, than to know, that the in- 
scription shall be fixed on the walls of the 
meeting-house where he and his family 
throughout their lives have worshiped 
God? (Applause) What more grateful 
to the children, as they bend their knees 
in the house of prayer, than to have the 
memorial of their father in their devoutest 
moments present to their eye! Thus death 
would lose somewhat of its terror—fami- 
lies yet would be united—kindied would 
survive, still living in the hearts and 
thoughts of those by whom they were best 
beloved. (Cheers ) 

But even to the meeting house extortion 
will pursue us, The Rev. Mr. Brewer, 
of Birmingham, had been there interred. 
The opulent rector of that vast town would 
not lose his profit, and demanded ten shil- 
lings as a mortuary fee. Explanations 
were required, and the demand was for- 
gotten. But no! such forgetfulness is not 
allowed: for, after near two years, the 
Rev. Mr. Curtis has actually renewed bis 
demand. During the present week, he 
(Mr. W.) had received a letter, stating 
that this clergyman, opulent and elevated, 
has personaliy called on a friend of the 
widow of Mr. Brewer, and insisted on the 
amount. (Hisses and cries of shame.) 

He did not wondér at this expresso" 
of indignation and contempt; but he 
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that the demand would fail, al d 
every inhabitant of Birmingham was in- 
terested in its defeat The right to mor- 
tuary money is ancient, but there are few 

rishes in which it can be sustained. ‘ it 

mast have been claimed before the reign 
of Henry VIII. ; and if disused, caunot be 
revived J 

But for clergymen, the situation of the 

Committee would be comparatively a sine- 
core. This statement was illustrated by 
most of the cases, and confirmed by one 
from Tremadoch, in Wales. In that dis- 
taut retirenent a young man, member of a 
congregation under the pastoral care of 
Mr. John Jones, went to assist a neigh- 
bour in hay-making, an? by the consent 
of the family read a chapter aud prayed. 
ly the afternoon he read another chapter, 
and again they went to prayer. This 
house being a public-house, the rector of 
the parish, who is a magistrate, happened 
to be there! (Laughter.) The family, 
which, including all who were in the 
house, amounted to fifteen, attended the 
devotions of the voung man. The rector 
began cursing and swearing, laid hold of 
the young man by the neck, in the act of 
praying, and actually turned him out of 
doors! (Shame! shame ‘) 

Mr Parry, of Chester, wrote also to 
complain of another clergyman in the 
county of Denbigh. He was offended be- 
cause a new merting-house was erecting 
within, what he thought, some hallowed 
circle round the parish church. He must 
have feared the internal attractions of the 
building, as the humble editice could not 
vie in architectural splendour or costly 
adornment with his Established Chareh 
This gentleman wrote, that the clergyman 
had but one arm, yet threatened to knock 
down the rising meeting-house The 
Committee replied, that if the clergyman 
instead of one arm had been Briareus 
with one hundred arms, he would find the 
law had a still stronger arm, should he 
Presume to execute his threats. (Loud 
applause ) 

From Soham, in Cambridgeshire, com- 
plaints were made that the Clergyman re- 
fused to marry Dissenters. In Northamp- 
tonshire certainly the fact occurred. The 
Clergyman actually refused the  per- 
formance of a marriage ceremony until 
the bridegroom had been rebaptized. 
( Laughter.) Two respectable families 
assembled to witness the marriage cere- 
mony, intended to unite two estimable 
young persons in “ holy matrimony.” 

t was their surprise to hear the 

Syman, previous to the commence- 
ithe hy ee ask the gentleman 
replied ae roe The bridegroom 
Ban ao y, that he was baptized 
. mting Minister. The Clergy- 
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man rejoined, “I consider all such bap- 
tisin as illegal, it is only lay-baptism, I 
dv not consider you a Christian, and 
therefore T shall not marry you.’ Was it 
possible to conceive a situation more em- 
barrassing and unfortunate? What re- 
medy would the Clergyman propose ? 
Rebaptism only would satisfy bis mind. 
The demand was disgustful; but then the 
mortification of disappointment at such a 
moment, was it not even more intolera- 
ble? (Laughter.) The parties were 
therefore compelled to submit, and the 
respectable families were detained whilst 
the sexton was sent for a bason of water, 
with which the adult persons were actu- 
ally sprinkled by this zealous priest, and 
to two sacraments of this Protestant re- 
formed church the Dissenters were ob- 
liged to submit. (Cries of shame.) 

If there be any proper feelings among 
Protestant Dissenters, they must be ex- 
cited by circumstances like these. He 
had combatted one prejudice as to chureh- 
yards, and was not the marriage of Dis. 
senters by Clergymen an equal prejudice ? 
Why should they not also be freed from 
the compulsory administration of this same 
rite also, by ministers of a church to which 
conscientiously they are unwilling to con- 
form? (.4pplause.) What is there in this 
same sacrament of marriage? Is matri- 
mony a civil or religious ceremony? If it 
be civil, abstain from the priest; if reli- 
gious, let the ministers of religion with 
whom they are connected, utter the useful 
exhortation and breathe out the pions 
prayer. ( Applause.) Are Dissenters to 
submit to an arbitrary form, from which, 
by mere consistent attention, and more 
vigilant care, the people called Quakers 
and the Jews ave exempt? Why should 
they not apply for, and obtain a similar 
exemption? (Applause ) The Unitarians, 
unwilling to recognize the doctrine of the 
Trinity, according to the established form, 
have resolved on such an application; and 
who will not wish them success? What is 
marriage, by the law of England, but a 
civil contract between two persons, com- 
petent and willing to cuatiact? These 
ceremonies too are a remuant of Catholie 
superstition, improperly retained by the 
Reformers: by the Reformers, those great 
men; those giants of a dwarfish age ; 
those lights amidst deep darkness; but 
who were yet only men, and whose cheer- 
ing splendour was occasionally obscured— 
as an envious haze lessens the lustre of the 
full-orbed moon, (Applause.) Before him 
(Mr. Ww.) was a copy of a certificate of 
marriage in the Protectorate of Oliver 
Cromwell, before a Justice of the Peace 5 
and in that period of Puritanism, were not 
husbands as good, and wives as fair aud 
chaste, as in the episcopalian and voluptu- 
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ous age of Charles I1.? (Applause.) In 
Scotland too, where none of these eccle- 
siastical benedictions are essential to con- 
nubial unien and to connubial bliss, are 
the women less ** wude wives,’ or their 
children not “ bonny bairns:”’ 

On another topic he also requested their 
attention. The Poor Rates are an increas. 
ing evil, which will not fail eventually to 
destroy our national prosperity: they are 
corroding and wide-spreading cankers: 
they repress the independent spirit of the 
people, damp the ardour of honest in- 
dustry, augment depravity, increase in a 
ratio perpetually progressive, and must be 
either destroyed or be destroyers. (4Ap- 
plause.) Yet au additional feature of ugli- 
ness is added to their deformity, when they 
are perverted into instruments of religious 
persecution. (//ear ) 

If the poor man may vot have the con- 
solation of worshiping God after the dic- 
tates of his conscience, he is at once de- 
prived of his only remaining treasure and 
support. (Applause) During the last 
year, in various parts of the country, and 
even contiguous to the metropolis, these 
poor laws have been so perverted into 
instruments of hardship and oppression. 
it is high time that this subject should 
be investigated, and a remedy applied, 
( Applause.) 

From Ringwood, in the county of Hants, 
a worthy friend, Mr. Bishop, states several 
such acts of oppression. 

At Ramsgate too, where many parade 
to inhale the salubrious breeze, and re- 
create the mind by gazing on the works of 
art and the sublime of nature, they little 
think that the pieus poor are suffering a 
species of martyrdom for an attachment to 
religion and truth. From St, Peter's, Mr. 
Cramp complains, that three or four peo- 
ple in the workhouse, who had attended 
his chapel, had been commanded by the 
Committee to attend the parish church, 
and in default thereof were deprived of 
their meals. (Shame.) 

At Richmond, the Tivoli of England, 
amidst its bowers sacred to the classic 
muse, the demon of persecution, armed 
with the poors’ laws, might be seen to 
glide. There, among others, a poor wo- 
man named Rebecea Hill, was sick, sad 
and solitary; she was visited by some Dis- 
senting almoner, whe introduced the Dis- 
senting Minister to read and pray. The 
parish efficers, however, tracked their 
steps, and told her if the visit was repeated 
she should be deprived of all parochial 
relief. (Hisses.) She thus addressed Mrs. 
Crandell of Richmond, to whose kind 
efforts she had been indebted: “ Honoured 
Madam, | hope you will not be offended, 
but I hope you will not bring that gentle- 
man to visit me any more, as it has got me 
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a great deal of ill-will, The parish wilt 
not allow me any relief if I continue vour 
religion; as I have been prayed for it 
Petersham chureh, which the Committes 
think sufficient. One of the gentleme: 
saw you come in himself. That is to 
SAV, One Of the Committee for distributing 
the rates, saw this poor woman in afflic. 
tion, and, like the minister of death, for. 
bade the comfort which the minister of 
religion might afford. (Sham: 

Mr. Deane, of Sittingbourne, made s 
similar complaint. There was an old man, 
SO years of age, who for more than twenty. 
five years had been a Dissenter, and had 
vot the title of bishop for his venerable 
age, or more venerable life. This poor 
fellow, reluctantly compelled to apply for 
parochial relief, was deprived of his dinner, 
because, after having attended at the 
church in the morning, he attended at his 
chapel in the afternoon. This sort of 
punishment some might not think severe, 
although perhaps, that should not be in- 
timated in the City of London, where a good 
dinner is not ill-esteemed. ( Laughter. 
But it should be recollected, that this must 
be a real privation of a pittance never too 
redundant to the poor. 

It was not, however, necessary to travel 
so far as Kent, to be pained with abuses of 
the laws of the poor. In the parish of 
Camberwell, circumstances had taken place 
in the workhouse which be must condemn. 
A benevolent and respectable man, named 
Dakin, had been in the habit of visiting 
some poor women bed-ridden with cancers, 
and in a dying or dangerous condition, 
This good man was studiously excluded 
from the workhouse, although he had re- 
peatedly applied to distribute tracts, which 
the poor were anxious to receive, and to 
offer, with these unhappy people, prayers 
which they were desirous he should pre- 
sent. These boons to the poor were dis- 
allowed. It was stated that one poor 
man, within the house, had actually been 
mulcted in meat for a mouth, because be 
attempted to speak to him at the door. 
(Hisses.) An application was made to the 
Clergyman of Camberwell, also a magit 
trate, but he declined to interfere, “ as his 
curate attended once a week to read prayers 
in some part of the house, and he thought 
that was as much of religion as these peo 
ple could require,” 

Were not these cases which demanded 
immediate and permanent relief? Would 
any present have been willing to endure 
that sort of martyrdom? Who could be 
content that the poor should groan benes 
such persecution’? A persecution wh 
only requires to be mentioned to be com 
demned. (Applause.) 

(To be continued.) 
Te 










London Unitarian Society. ; 

Tas Tweaty-eighth Anniversary of this 
Society was holden at the London Tavern 
on Thursday the 22d of April, J. T. Ratt, 

dp the Chair. The attendance was 
rather less than usual, but the day was 
very pleasantly. In the course of 

the evening notice Was taken of the obli- 

‘ons of the Unitarian public to the 

"hairman for the edition of Dr. Priestley's 
Works, which he is now carrying through 
the press, ou Which be has bestowed great 
labour in the correction of typographical 
aod other errors, and which he has en- 
riehed with very numerous original and 
valuable notes. 

No sermon was preached before the 
Society this year; nor has it been the 
uaiform practice in this institution to have 
a religious service on these occasions 
We think the custom, however, a good 
oat, and hope to see it resumed. 

— EE 


Unitarian Baptist Chapel, Dover. 


Tavaspay, February 25, being the day 
appointed for laying the first stone of the 
new Unitarian General Baptist Chapel at 
Dover, notwithstanding the unfavourable- 
ness of the weather, a concourse of people 
awsembled together. About three o'clock 
Mr. Sampson Kingsford, of Canterbury, 
Mr. Read, the surveyor, and other friends, 
attended by the Committee, appeared on 
the ground. 

business was introduced by sing- 
ing asuitable hymn; Mr. Kingsford then 
addressed the company in substance as 
follows : 
“ Cuaistian Frienns, 

“ We are now met together for the pur- 
pose of laying the foundation stone on 
which a building is to be erected for the 
worship of the One living and true God, as 
well as for the dissemination of the gospel 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

“ There isa God. This is a first prin- 
ciple im religion; take away this, and 
there can be no religion. This God is to 
he worshiped and adored: even nations 
wnealightened by revelation bave had 
‘trong impressions of the importance of 

@¢ solemn duties. Buta question may 
arise when and where are these duties to 
performed? To this we answer, every 
waves im heaven, on earth. All nature 
‘God's altar. Earth and heaven form one 
a temple for the service and worship 

a A at eternal, uncreated Deity. 

he great God is unconfined; his 
Presence is every where. Prayers may be 
Panam and praises offered, whether on 
; ‘au or ina valley, in a palace or 

Cottage, a temple or a desert, if appro- 

i those particular purposes; and 
Mo place where prayer and praise 

@ sincerity to God, are not heard 

VOL. xiy. Q2 
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with acceptance, Why then build tem. 
ples? Will God, ‘ whom the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain'’—will God * dwell 
in temples made with men’s hands’? Yes, 
he will; he has promised so to de, and 
that promise has been fulfilled, 

** Here, too, is conveniency for mortals 
devoutly and unitedly to associate together 
for the purposes of Christian fellowship, 
as well as for the worship of the Supreme 
Jehovah. Universal then is the sanction 
which we have for the object before us; it 
combines the suffrage of God and the sen- 
timents of men, 

* We are now, then, met to lay the first 
stone of a foundation on which a chapel is 
to be erected, sacred to the service ef God, 
and asa place in which a Christian com. 
munity may congregate for the discharge 
of public religious duties. 

** But let us not mistake; though this 
Stone is to commence the foundation for a 
place of Christian worship, yet observe, it 
is for the building only, The foundation 
stone of the Christian Church is Jesus 
Christ; as God said by the prophet, * Be. 
hold, 1 lay in Zion for a foundation, a 
stone, a sure foundation,’ &c. * This stone 
which the builders rejected, is made the 
head of the corner.” When our Lord, after 
inqniring what opinions prevailed respect- 
ing himself generally, said to his disciples, 
** But who say ye, that I, the Son of Man, 
am?’ the answer by Peter was, * Thou art 
Christ, the Son of the living God,’ To 
which our Lord rejoined, ‘ Upon this rock 
(or fact, or truth) 1 will build my church ; 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.’ 

* On the same rock, as a primary truth 
of Christianity, we wish to build, On this 
the apostles built: they went every where 
preaching, not that Jesus Christ was God, 
but the Son of God. Take away this stone 
and the building is defective: on this im- 
portant truth we wish to build as the basis 
both of our faith and practice, 

“ We are by profession Christians. If 
you ask (as the sects and parties of the 
Christian world are diversibed) under what 
class we rank ourselves, we answer, we 
call ourselves General Baptisis ; General, 
because we believe in the universal love of 
God, and that Christ died to benefit all 
mankind; Baptists, because we baptize, 
and in the admission to a Christian church 
assimilate in practice to the original method 
practised and established by Christ and his 
apostles. ee. 

‘+ The term Baptist is not an exotic ip 
the gospel history; for although modern 
sects are not there to be found, yet the 
appellation Bapiist is. We read of Joby 
the Baptist, who was the berald to pro> 
claim to the Jewish nation the coming of 
their king. Our Lord may also be deno 
minuted a Baptist, fur be war baptized 10 
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Jordan, and he * made and baptized more 
disciples than John.’ The apostles also 
were Baptists; all the first Christians 
were Baptists; and the purport of the 
commission, ‘Go, teach all nations, bap- 
trzing them,’ Kke., was to make all the 
world Baptists. So far, then, from being 
a modern sect, as some have insinuated, 
we claim antiquity en our side, and are as 
a sect coeval with Christianity itself. 

* If it should be said that we are a sect 
every where spoken against; so were the 
primitive Christians. We wish to resemble 
them in our sentiments, in the constitution 
of our churches, in our religious duties, in 
the piety of our hearts and the holiness of 
our lives, If, therefore, in our views and 
practices we ure so unfortunate as to differ 
from our brethren of other denominations, 
yet we wish to live in charity with all men. 
We claim liberty of conscience for our- 
selves, and we allow that others have an 
equal right thereto. To think and let 
think is our motto. We trust the gates of 
heaven will be open to the good of every 
persuasion amongst Christians, and think 
it our duty to held every good man in 
esteem. 

* We shall now proceed to the imme- 
diate object of our present meeting, and 
may the society, at whose request we are 
now assembled, * be steadfast, unmoveable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, 
furasmuch as we know that our labour is 
not in vain in the Lord.’ ” 

This speech was heard with the most 
marked and respectful attention. Mr. 
Kingsford then proceeded te place the 
stone, Which had an appropriate inserip- 
tion. A stanza, composed by Mr. Read 
for the occasion, was then sung; and Mr. 

Pound closed the whole by humbly im- 
ploring the Divine blessing on the efforts 
of the society, and, that having com- 
meneed they might be enabled to proceed 
in the work until they should * bring forth 
the top stone with shouting.” 

The company, consisting of persons of 
varions denominations, then separated, ap- 
parently gratifed with the novelty not only 
of what they had seen, but of what they 
had heard 

I cannot finish this article without offer- 
ing, through the favourable medium of the 
Repository, the gratefnl acknowledgments 
of our society for the pecuniary aids which 
it has received in favour of this nodertaking. 
Our appheations were first sanctioned by 
the following gentlemen: ; 

Rev. S. Kingsford, Rev. John Evans, 
Mr. George Smallficld, Rev. Rebert 
Aspland, Rev. W. J. Fox, Rev. Dr. T. 
Rees, Rev. James Gilchrist, Rev. William 
Moon, Dr. Crombie, and Joseph Holden, 
Esq. 

And it affords us no small gratification 
to fad the wames of Mr. Belsham, Mr. 
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Aspland, Mr. Fox, Dr. Thomas Rees, M; 
William Frend, Mr. € hristie, &e. among 
the number of subscribers. x 
We cannot omit to notice, that a Units. 
rian Pedobaptist gentleman residi in 
Lendon, but occasionally Visiting Dover 
gave the first guinea (which is not his only 
contribution) to this undertaking; alsg 
that we received a donation of five pounds, 
being part of the first year’s proceeds of 
the Parliament Court Fellowship Fand, 
and a like sum from the Tenterden Fel. 
lowship Fund. We have further the plea. 
sure to state, that Mr. Thomas Reed, build. 
ing surveyor to Government for the coast 
of Kent and Sussex, on account of his 
firm attachment to Unitarian principles, has 
very kindly and gratuitously drawn our 
plans, and superiutended the work. 

All this proves to us that the shade of 
difference between ourselves and our Uni. 
tarian Padobaptist brethren, does not pre. 
clude that harmony of principle and union 
of effort which we conceive to be insepa- 
rable from the true spirit of Unitarianism. 

B. MARTEN. 

Dover, March 20, 1819. 

P.S. A list of the subscribers will bere- 
after be subjoined to the Repository; but 
as there is yet a considerable deficiency to 
be made up, we beg further to solicit the aid 
of any friends whose contributions will be 
gratefully received, and may be forwarded 
either to Mr. G, Smallfield, Printer, Hack- 
ney; or to Mr. William Kingsford, Buck. 
land, near Dover, Kent. 


re 
Unitarian Chapel, Flushing. 

Tne Unitarians at Flushing, in Com- 
wall, having engaged the Old Methodist 
Chapel in that place, at a moderate rental, 
it was opened for Unitarian worship 
Tuesday, May 4, when Mr. Wright, whe 
is on a mission in that county, delivered 
discourse on the leading doctrines mait- 
tained by Unitarian Christians, principall) 
with the view of shewing that they are 
clearly the doctrines of Scripture, and can 
be expressed in the words of Scripture 
without either addition or comment. 
respectable audience attended. 

The following extract from a commun 
cation received from Mr. Wright, since his 
arrival in Cornwall, may not be unaccep- 
table to our readers: 

“* The progress which Unitarianism has 
already made in this remote corner o 
island, is gratifying and encouragins. 
When I first visited Cornwall, about € 
years since, I found one Unitarian; #9 
I revisited it, about four years sIB& 
found a little church of Unitarrans, © 
they had no convenient place to meet 1, 
and were under the necessity of assembling 
in a room, badly situated, a hare 
of the town, [Falmouth ;] now they 









a good chapel, well situated ; and another 
is just opened at Flushing, on the other 
“Je of the harbour. The cause is going 
ee steadily, though not rapidly, and the 

rsevering exertions of the friends de- 
serve every encouragement: were they 
enabled by the Unitarian public to pay off 
the remainder of the debt incurred by the 
erection of the chapel in Falmouth, it 
would be likely to accelerate the progress 
of the cause among them.” 


or — a 


Quarterly Meeting of Welsh Unitarian 
Ministers. 

Tas Quarterly Meeting of Welsh Unita- 
rian Ministers was held at Llangendeyrn, 
near Carmarthen, on the 14th and 15th of 
April last, and was well attended both 
days. In the evening of the 14th, Mr. J. 
Griffiths, minister at Llandyfaen, intro- 
duced; and Mr. J. Davies, minister at 
Capel_y-Groes and Ystrad, preached from 
Joba viii. 40, and Mr. D. Jones, minister 
at Capel-Sion, and one of the tutors of the 
Carmarthen College, from Mark iv. 20 
The introductory part of the service on the 
15th, was conducted by Mr. J. Thomas of 
Pant-y-defaid ; aud Messrs. E. Lloyd of 
Wick, and J. James of Gelli-Onnen, 
preached ; the former from Acts xxvi. 29, 
and the latter from 1 Tim. vi. 3—5. Im- 
mediately after the service a conference 
was held, at which the doctrine of super- 
natural agency on the human mind, (the 
subject discussed at the last meeting held 
at Swansea,) was resumed at the desire of 
some of those who had attended the former 
meeting. Several persons spoke at some 
length, and many texts of Scripture, which 
were thought applicable to the subject, 
were explained; but the doctrine had no 
supporters at the conference, though it is 
highly probable there might be many pre- 
seat who believed it to be an important, if 
Hot an essential part of Christianity. 

It was resolved, that the annual meeting 
of the Unitarian Society rendered it incon- 
venient to hold the quarterly meeting in 
the summer, and, therefore, that only three 
quarterly meetings should in future be 

every year, 
The annual ineeting of the Welsh Unita- 
oe is to be at Llandyfaen on the 
of June, and Mr. J. Thomas of Pant- 
y-defaid, to preach the sermon. 
; question proposed for discussion at 
bext, and at every succeeding meeting 
mihister lj 
‘ters, till it shall go through the 
pe circle, \s, What are the best laws, 
les, or reguletions for the government of 
® Christian church ? 


_ May 12, 1819. 
| EC 


J, JAMES. 


Intelligence—Report of the Scote 


ian Association, 8sa 


Report of the Scotch Unitarian 
Assoctation. 


Tur Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
Association of the Unitarians of Scotland, 
was held in Edinburgh on Sunday and 
Monday, April 25 and 26. There were 
few strangers from the country present on 
this occasion, but the communications re- 
ceived from the different corresponding 
members afforded satisfectory proof of the 
gradual, but steady progress, of the cause 
which it is the object of the Association 
to promote. On Sunday, the devotional 
part of the morning service was conducted 
by the Rev. T. C. Holland, minister of the 
chapel, and a sermon was preached by the 
Rev. B. Mardon, of Glasgow, from Romans 
x. 9,on “ The Seriptural Definition of @ 
Christian.” In the afternoon Mr Uolland 
preached an excellent sermon from Matt. 
xv. 10, on “ The Use of Reason in Matters 
of Religion ;’’ and in the evening, Mr. 
Mardon delivered the Annual Sermon 
from John iv. 23 and 24, on ** The Proper 
Object of Christian Worship,” which was 
listened to with great attention by all pre- 
sent, and at the request of the meeting 
Mr. Mardon has consented to its publica- 
tion. The Report of the Association was 
read after the forenoon service, from which 
it appeared that the number of tracts dis- 
tributed by the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Tract Societies, during the last year, 
amounted to 2448. These comprehended, 
besides a variety of tracts of which copies 
had been formerly circulated hy the So- 
ciety, a considerable number of Mr. Tur- 
ner’s Two Discourses preached at the 
last Association; of the Layman’s Letter 
to the Protestant; and of extracts from 
Dr. Smith's Appeal. * The committee 
were happy to learn that these tracts have 
obtained admittance into families where 
the name of Unitarian was once heard with 
horror and disgust; and they think that 
a very perceptible diminution of bigoted 
opposition is taking place. The Edin- 
burgh Report stated the sale of books on 
behalf of the Loudon Unitarian Society, by 
their bookseller in Edinburgh, for the 
year 1817-18, the first year that books 
were sent by the Society for sale, to have 
been seventy seven volumes, including 
twelve copies of the Improved Version, 
and amounting to £12. 19s. And during 
the last year, although very little was done 
to promote the sale by advertizing them, 
the number of volumes seld increased to 
one hundred aud twenty-one, including 
thirteen copies of the Improved Version, 
and amounting to £15. Is. These are 





ee 


* A copy of this tract has been sent for 
insertion in the Christian Reformer. 
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exclusive of a variety of other Unitarian 
publications consigned to the same book- 
seller from other quarters. The Edin- 
burgh Report also mentioned that the fund 
for the erection of a chapel in Edinburgh 
is steadily improving ; aud that, with the 
assistance of the friends of Unitarianism 
in the South, the society hope that, at no 
distant period, this very desirable object 
may be accomplished. Letters were re- 
ceived from Glasgow, Paisley, Neilston, 
Dalry, Greenock, Falkirk, Blackford, Til- 
licoultry, Newburgh and Dundee. From 
the Greenock letter it appeared that some 
of the tracts distributed by the Association 
had been found useful: the writer ex- 
resses, confidently, his persuasion that 
Jnitarian principles had been gaining 
round through the medium of these tracts ; 
lisaaie no information with regard to the 
money subscribed -in England for the 
Greenock chapel, nor with regard to the 
intentions of the friends in Greenock, of 
appropriating that money to its object, 
The following paragraph is extracted from 
the letter of Mr. Millar of Dundee: “ It 
is my decided opinion, that a resident mi- 
nister, combining with other essential re- 
quisites a judicious and well-directed zeal, 
would soon form a pretty numerous con- 
gregation here. We have long struggled 
in the hope of procuring that assistance 
to which we still look forward, and which 
we think would be attended with the hap- 
piest effects, in relation to what we con- 
sider the interests of true religion, but 
which neither the present number nor 
circumstances of the joined members of the 
society, can enable us to procure, without 
aid from the friends of the common cause 
elsewhere.”’ At the meeting on Monday, 
the Association entered into a resolution, 
expressive of their cordial approbation and 
hearty concurrence with the objects con- 
templated by the Association, lately insti- 
tuted in London, for the Protection of the 
Civil Rights of Vnitarians. At the annual 
dinner of the Association thirty-six persons 
were present—Dr. Gairdner in the chair. 
Several interesting speeches were delivered, 
and all seemed animated with that zeal for 
the spread of the pure doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, which it is the object of such 
meetings to excite, 
T. G. 
i 
Protest against the Marriage Service. 
On Thursday, May 13, a marriage took 
lace at Kettering, in Northamptonshire, 
tween Mr. Fisher of St. Ives, in the 
county of Huntingdon, Attorney at Law 
and Miss Child of the former place. 
Previous to the performance of the cere- 
mony a Protest was put into the hands of 
the minister, of which the following is a 
copys 







t against the Marriage Service, 


“ To Mr. Fletcher, commonly called the 
Reverend Mr. Fletcher. 

“ The undersigned being Protestant 
Dissenters, present to you the following 
Protest against the Marriage Ceremony, 
to which, according to the law of the 
land, they are compelled to subseribe. 
They disclaim all intention of acting dis. 
respectfully, either to the Legislature, or 
to its civil officer before whom they stand, 
They lament that they are placed in a 
situation so unnatural, as, that even for. 
bearance to what they consider as este. 
blished error, would be a formal recanta. 
tion of opinions which they received on 
conviction, and which they will only re. 
nounce on similar grounds. 

* Against the Marriage Ceremony, they 
can but most solemnly protest. 

** Because it makes marriage a religious 
instead of a civil act. 

* Because, as Unitarian and Protestant 
Dissenters, it is impossible we can allow 
of the interference of any human institu. 
tion, with matters which concern our faith 
and consciences. 

** Because parts of the Ceremony are 
highly indelicate, and must he to every 
correetly-constituted mind, extremely ef- 
fensive. 

* Because the man is required to wor- 
ship the woman, though the Founder of 
Christianity has declared that God is the 
only object for a Christian to worship. 

“ THO. ESC. FISHER. 
* ANN CHILD. 

“ May 13, 1819.” 

“ And I further protest against the Mer. 
riage Ceremony, because, after several 
years’ eareful and impartial examination 
of the arguments for and against the 
doctrine of Three Persons in one God, I 
have been led to embrace the doctrine of 
the Divine Unity, as held by Unitarians; 
and it is therefore impossible 1 should 
willingly join in a ceremony performed 
in the name of the Trinity, thereby re 
cognizing a doctrine which I disbeheve 
and abominate. 

* THO. ESC. FISHER.” 

The minister, on this occasion, omitted, 
at Mr. Fisher's request—part of the intro- 
duction to the service—dispensed with the 
kneeling at the altar—placing the ring 6* 
the book; and he omitted also, all the 
prayers and the blessings which follow the 
words, “I pronounce that they be ma" 
and wife together, in the name, &c. (ex- 
cept the first short prayer immediately fol- 
lowing). He particularly begged to g° 
through the service, and to receive 
Protest in the vestry, and not at the a, 
a of which were olgected to. His cov 

uct altogether was most liberal, 
and gentlemanly. Mae 

Mr. Fisher had previously wrttes 
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the bishop of the diocese on the subject, 
ad had received his answer, in which he 
says,“ It would be foreign to the present 
subject to enter into a defence of our 
Marriage Service, when, if my views of 
it were the same with your own, I could 
yot possibly grant your request. From 
our knowledge of the law, you must be 
well aware that the rudrick of the lilurgy 
is the law of the land; and consequently, 
that if I allowed an alteration in the mar- 
riage service, so as to suit either your 
views or those of any other person, | 
should act in defiance of the statutes as 
well as of episcopal duty. And if any 
clergy wan should venture, in the reading 
of the marriage service, either to omit o: 
to alter, he would be subject to very heavy 
penalties.” 
Ee 
LiITeRARY. 

Sia, Clapton, May 24, 1819. 

I nec leave to inform any of your 
readers who may interest themselves on 
the subject of my edition of Dr. Priestley’s 
Works, that the subscription for the 250 
copies, to which I have reluctantly limited 
the impression, is now closed, 

I take this opportunity to renew my re- 
quest for any communications, from the 
friends to the design, with which they can 
promptly favour me. 

The Twelfth Volume, containing Notes 
on the Bible, will be ready for delivery on 
Wednesday, June 30th, at Mr, Eaton's, 
187, High Holborn. 

J.T. RUTT, 
a. ee 
Sir, York, May 17, 1819. 

I pee leave, through the medium of the 
Monthly Repository, to inform the sub- 
serihers to the “ New Edition of the Bible, 
designed for the Use of Families,” that 
the first Part, containing the Book of Ge. 
nesis, will be published as early as possible 
im the month of July. 1 will not needlessly 
eccupy your pages in detailing the cir- 
eumsianees which have so long retarded 
the appearance of the work, though I 
doubt not, that if fully known, they would 
satisfy every considerate person. If the 
Part, which will soon be presented to the 
public, be thonght not unworthy of the 
patronage which has been promised to it, 
the succeeding parts will be prepared and 
published with all the expedition that the 
extreme difficulty of the undertaking, and 
be other, at present, unavoidable, eceupa- 
Hons of the Editor will allow. 

C. WELLBELOVED. 

P.S. The names of Subseribers are still 
reeewwed either by the Editor, at Wprk, or 
by Mr. Eaton, No. 187, High Holborn, 


n. The price wi ‘ 
subscribers, ¢ price will be raised to ome 
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Tue Rev. W. Harrison, of Manchester, 
is engaged in selecting and preparing a 
Volume of Sermons, for the use of families, 
The volume will contain fifty-two sermons, 
which are intended to be plain, practical, 
aud of moderate length. Mr. H. wishing 
to introduce a portion of original matter, 
solicits from his brethren in the ministry, 
the presentation of suitable manuscripts 
for a publication of this nature, 

a 

Tue beginning of June, the Rey, J 
Evans, of Islington, will have his Memoirs 
of the Rev, William Richards ready foi 
publication, 

a 
NOTICES. 

Manchester College, York —The Au- 
nual Examination will take place at the 
close of the Session, on Tuesday, Wedues. 
day and Thursday, the 22d, 23d and 24th 
of June, 1819. 

The York Annnal Meeting of Trustees 
will be held at Etridge’s Hotel, on the 
Evening of Weduesday the 23d, when the 
Vacancies on the foundation for the next 
Session, will be filled up. Applications 
for admission on the foundation must be 
made immediately to one of the Seere- 
taries. 

The Trustees and Friends of the Tnstitu- 
tion will dine together on Wednesday and 
Thursday, June 23d and 24th, at Etridge’s 
Hotel. 

T. H. ROBINSON, 
J. G. ROBBERDS, 
Secretaries. 

Manchester, May 20, 1819. 

re 

Eastern Unitarian Society.—The time 
of holding the Yearly Meeting of this 
Society, which is appointed to take place 
at Colchester, is changed to Wednesday 
and Thursday, the 9th and 10th of June, 
iu consequence of Mr. Fox being engaged 
to preach on the last Wednesday in the 
month at Lynn, before the North Eastera 
Society. It is expected that Dr, T. Rees 
and Mr. Fox will preach at the meeting at 
Colchester. 

EDWARD TAYLOR, Secretary. 
a 

Tue Annual Meeting of the Southern 
Unitarian Society will be held at Lewes, 
in Sussex, on Wednesday, June 30, 1819. 
The Rev. John Evans, A. M., is expected 
to preach. e service will commence at 
Twelve o'clock. 

THOMAS COOK, Jun. 
Secretary. 
a 

Tur Annual Meeting of the Kent and 
Sussex Unitarian Asseciation will be beld 
at Tenterden, on Wednesday, July 7. Mr. 
W. J. Fox is expected to preach. 

— 
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FOREIGN. 
GERMANY. 

It is asserted in the public journals, that 
the greatest part of the German news- 
papers have Jews as their proprietors and 
principal editors ; for instance, the ** Ga- 
zette of the Free Town of Frankfort,” the 
“ German Minerva,” the “ Journal of 
Gerwany,” the “ Mélanges of Foreign 
Literature,” the “ Free Speaker,” the 
* Hammonia,”’ the “ Ethuograpiic Ar- 
chives,’ the “ Gazette of Cassel,’ and 
some others. 

Freedom of the Press.— Wurtemberg, 
March 14. The political situation of our 
country ts at present of such a nature, 
that it may, perhaps, lead to a more fa- 
vourable result for the rights of citizens, 
than will be the case in the German States. 
By our dispates respecting the Constitu- 
tion since 1815, and by the freedom of the 
press, which for the last year has been 
constantly protected by the King, a mass 
of information on public affairs has been 
spread among all ranks of people, which 
can be no more suppressed, but will shew 
itself with the more energy in the next 
Assembly of the States, as we have become 
sensible what it is that is necessary Only 
a few days ago, the King himself sup- 
pressed a new ebullition of military despo- 
tism. The Editor of the new Stuttgard 
Gazette (Captain Saybold) had expressed 
himself with much freedom respecting the 
military system. This incensed many in- 
dividuals im the army, and several generals 
took the lead. In an address to the King 
they demanded no less than a censorship 
for the journals, at least with respect to 
articles concerning the military; and that 
the Editor of the New Stuttgard Gazette 
should be deprived of his rank as captain. 
To this the King replied, that in his king- 
dom Liberty of the Press was established ; 
that if remarks were made upon any class 
of persons in the State, they must, if they 
were false, have the courage to overlook 
or to despise them; and if they were true, 
have the justice to profit by them; but his 
tribunals only took cognizance of defa- 
mation of individuals, This truly royal 
answer disarmed the enemies of the Liberty 
of the Press. 

Prussta. 

Much dissatisfaction prevails in this 
country, owing to the King’s neglect of 
his promises to give the people a free 
constitution. A strong rumour was afloat 
for some time of his Majesty having been 
beset by an unruly assemblage of peti- 
tieners, and obliged to call in the military 
to extricote himself from them. The 
report may have been wholly false; but 
@ is by such straws being thrown up that 
we learn which way the wind blows, 


rérmany. Prussia. Holland and Netherlands. 


Ecclesiastical Reforms.— Within the 
last two years the Prussian government 
has established a society at Berlin, com. 
posed of learned theologians, appointed to 
propose some plan for the amelioration of 
the forms of worship and of the liturgy, 
Although this society has not yet presented 
its plan, it is said that to its counsels are 
owing the re-union of the two Protestant 
Confessions, the introduction of a new 
form of worship into the military church 
of Potsdam, and the ecclesiastical semi. 
nary at Wittemberg, &c. To ensure the 
reverence due to religion and morality, it 
proposes the re-establishment of public 
penance; which measure is strongly sup- 
ported by Dr Schleiermacher, Theological 
Professor at the University of Bertin, and 
President of this Society; the same who 
so strenuously maintained the advantages 
resuiting from the re-union of the twe 
Confessions, in opposition to the opinion of 
Dr. Amwon, Superintendant at Dresden. 
Under what form will this public penance 
re-appear? This point is not vet decided, 
but it is thought that the plan will have to 
encounter powerful adversaries, especially 
amongst the rich and great, amongst whom 
the application of it should commence.— 
M. Krichhof, a Doctor of Divinity, has 
published a pamphlet, which has prodaced 
a great sensation In it he maintains that 
the Protestant Church cannot subsist un- 
less it accede to auricular confession, the 
celibacy of the priests, and a supreme 
ecclesiastical power as the centre of unity. 
—( Chronique Religieuse ) 

In consequence of the regulations made 
by his Royal Highness the Grand Duke 
of Saxe-Weimar, respecting foreigners 
studying at the University of Jena, the 
King of Prussia has, by a cabinet order, 
dated Berlin, April 10, recailed the youth 
belonging to his dominions who were pur- 
suing their studies there: they are to 
continue their studies in some Prussian 
University. Disobedience to this order 
will be visited with incapacity of offiee. 

Hortcanp anp NeTHERLANDS, 

Tue people of the Continent are scruti- 
nizing the Duke of Wellington's conduct 
as a statesman. They are surprised (as 
the following paragraph manifests) that 
an Jrishman should set himself against the 
claims of the Irish Catholics. But, says 
the Dublin Weekly Register, of Feb. 27, 
“his Grace, perhaps, will appear less in- 
consistent in their eyes, when we inform 
them that he happens to acknowledge very 
little love for Ireland, and that he never 
did one gratuitous or disinterested act i 
his life to advauce her interests or repu- 
tation.”’ 

“ Brussels, Feb. 10.—The intention of 
the Duke of Wellington to oppose the 
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emancipation of the Irish Catholics, makes 
the Mercury of Antwerp suppose that his 
Grace, not satisfied with all the fine titles 
which he already possesses, desires that of 
Defender of the Protestant Faith ; and it 
takes occasion, from the petition which the 
noble Lord has just presented to the House 
of  ords, from the merchants of Dublin, to 
address to his Grace the following apos- 
trophe :—-Wartincron ! remember that 
you arean Irishman, that those whom this 
shameful law oppresses, are your country- 
men; remember that this iniquitous law, 
ia favour of which you have taken on 
ourself to present a petition, originated in 
those unhappy times when anarchy reigned, 
and that it would cover the whole English 
pation with eternal opprobrium, to main- 
tain it in spite of the enlightened spirit of 
the nineteenth century!" (Journal de la 
Belgique.) 
ITALY. 

A new fragment of the Fasti Consulares 
has been discovered at Rome, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Temple of Castor and 
Pollux, Itis composed of seventeen lines, 
and relates to the second Punic War, which, 
it is expected, will be much illustrated by 
it. The first volume of a collection of 
these fragments has been published at Mi- 
lan, Siguor Bartolomeo Borghesi, the 
Editor, proposes to illustrate and arrange 
the whole of them, and the work is ex- 
pected to form three volumes, 4to. 

Rome, March 12. The Prince Regent 
of England has requested the Holy Father 
and Cardinal Gonsalvi to permit the En- 
glish painter, Sir T. Lawrence, to take 
their portraits for the Gallery at Carlton 
House. This artist is soon expected here. 

_According to a recent estimate made at 
Naples, the population of the continental 
domains of that State, which, at the end 
of 1817, was 4,971,726 inhabitants, is at 
present 5,006,883. The population of the 
eity of Naples is 329,438. 

Denmark. 

Two of the learned of Copenhagen, M. 

funter and M. Engelstorf, are preparing 
an edition of the Councils of Scandivinia : 
the work will form one 4to. volume.— 

+ Munter continues his researches into 
Ms theeteh Inscriptions, which may serve 

ight upon the New Testament 
A athepr acy collected more than four 
» more or less important. 

A Nortn America. 

t Hartford, in Connecticut, there has 

° paar ge established a school for the 

and Dumb: the benevolent ‘insti- 
— had previously sent M. Gallaudet to 
rope, to study the method of the cele- 


vorth A Te. 
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brated Abbé de I’ Epee, brought to per- 
fection by M. l Abbé Sicard. An article 
upon this s» ject in the American Monthly 
Magazine, informs us that the average 
number of Deaf and Dumb in the United 
States, amounts to three thousand three 
hundred and thirty-three, ina whole gene- 
ration calculated at thirty years. The 
calculation is, we suspect, fanciful: the 
repetition of the favourite orthodox figure 
three, displays imagination rather than 
reason. 
Soutu America, 

The Press is at work in the new Re- 
publics of this vast continent, and the 
effects are daily appearing. 

The government of Santa-Feé have sent 
back a bishop, who went over with all ne- 
cessary Papal credentials, because he re- 
fused to acknowledge American Indepen- 
dence. His dismissal was agreed upou in 
the National Convention of Cundinamara. 

A memvpir in justification of this measure 
has been published in Spanish, priuted 
at Sunta-Fé-de-Bogota. The republicans 
here contend that they have a right to 
reject a prelate, notwithstanding the ap- 
pointment of the Pope, when he is neto- 
riously an enemy to the Commonwealth, 

Two ecclesiastics of high rank in Guai- 
ana having addressed a proclamation to 
the clergy and faithful of that diocese, in 
which they praise the conduct of the ge- 
nerals of Venezuela, and the republican 
troops, give the lie @& all the calumnies 
invented by the Spaniards against the Pa- 
triots, and address their supplications to 
the God of armies, that he would bless the 
defenders of their country, and protect 
their enterprises. In conclusion, they 
intreag and enjoin the clergy and people to 
obey the constituted authorities, to cherish 
union, so necessary to render them formi- 
dable, and above all to cultivate the fear 
of God, the beginning of all wisdom. 
This proclamation is ‘* given at Guaiana, 
Sept. 2, 1817, the seventh year ef the Re- 
public,” 

East Inpies. 

A Hindoo College has been established 
at Calcutta by the natives, to be governed, 
as it was instituted, entirely by them. Its 
prirgary object is the tuition of the sons of 
respectable Hindoos in the English and 
Indian languages, and in the literature and 
science of Europe and Asia, The improve 
system of instruction is adopted, The 
Pundits have testified great satisfaction in 
this establishment, saying, that they hope 
it will promote the general diffusion of 
knowledge. A learned native has pre- 
dicted, in the oriental style, that the Hin- 
doo College will resemble the Bur, the 
largest of trees, which yet is at first but a 
small seedling 
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CHINA, 

His Imperial Majesty has lately dis- 
placed and degraded Sang Ta-jin, his 
prime minister, because he presumed to 
advise him got to visit certain tombs of his 
ancestors; aud had intimated that a great 
drought then prevailing, was occasioned 
by the Emperor's inatteation. This was 
deemed such glaring disobedience to the 
commands of His Holy Majesty, that it 
was impossible not to punish it. It was, 
therefore, ordered that he should be de- 
prived of his office, and be reduced to 
wear a button of the sixth rank, and be 
sent to the eight standards of wandering 
shepherds at Cha, ha, urh. His name is 
to be retained on the books; and, if for 
eight years he commit no error, he may 
again be eligible to his former situation. — 
We smile at the symbol of Chinese honour, 
a button, forgetting our own stars, garters 
and grand crosses. 

The Gazette of Genoa announces that 
the persecution against the Catholics of 
(Aina, has not extended to the missions of 
the Dominican Fathers of Fokien and of 
Chan-Chew ; their mission of Tonkin en- 
joys tranqnillity under the protection of 
the King Gia-L'aous, who is well-disposed 
towards the Christian religion. Christi 
anity has made progress, not only in this 
country, but also in a part of the Philippine 
Isles entrusted to the care of this missice, 
The only complaint is of a want of mis. 
sionaries, of whom they have prayed their 
brethren in Spain to send out some to 
them. The number of Christians in the 
missions carried on by the Dominicans, 
amounts in China and Tonquin to 351,007, 
of whom 157,753 for Tonquin, are dis- 
persed in 795 villages. 
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ence. 


Persia. 

Tue Prince Royal of Persia, with 9 
design to protect the Christians in tha: 
country, bas lately assembled a Divan: at 
the populous city of Tauris, and proposed 
to them the following questious:—1. Was 
Jesus Christ a true prophet seut from God ’ 
—2. Are the laws contained in the gospel 
just?—3. Is it lawful to blaspleme these 
laws? The first two questions were an. 
swered in the atlirmative; the last in the 
negative. These decisions have received 
a legal form; iu consequence of which 
the Prince punished one of his domestics 
for insulting a Christian. We may, there. 
fore, hope that Christianity will be fully 
tolerated in Persia. 

Ecypr. 

A Frencu traveller, now in Egypt, hes 
discovered, at a distance of about nine 
hours’ journey from the Red Sea, an an- 
cient city built in the mountains, between 
the 24 and 25 degrees of latitude. There 
are still eight hundred houses in existence, 
Among the ruins are found temples dedi- 
cated to various divinities. There are 
eleven statues, and various ruins of others. 
He has also discovered the ancient stations 
that were appointed on the route throngh 
the Desert, going from the Red Sea to the 
Valley of the Nile: these stations are at 
regular distances of nine hours between 
each, This route is undoubtedly one of 
those traversed by the commerce of India, 
a commerce which was so flourishing at 
the time of the Lagides, and under the 
first emperors. The situation is new as. 
certained of the emerald mine, of which 
ve certain kaowledge was had for several 
ages. ’ 
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Communications have been received from Mrs. Cappe; Messrs. T. F. Barham ; 
L.. I. Jardine; J. Pallegar; B. Treleaven; R. W. Wallace; T. C. Holland; J. 
Hancock ; and Dr, Philipps: also, from B.; Euelpis; B. Y., W.; R.F.; and 


N. D. E. 


By an oversight, the promised extracts from Joseph Lancaster’s letter are omitted in 


the present Number 


Dr. T. S. Smith's account of the Meeting at Bridgewater, arrived too late for 
insertion, We received Mr, H. Davies’s communication relating to the Taunton Fel- 
lowship Fund, but have mistaid it, and must therefore beg of him to furnish a copy. 

Some Obituary Articles are reserved for the ensuing Number. 

Not having been able to introdace any Parliamentary Intelligence, in its propet 
paces we take this opportunity of informing our readers, that the Fire-Act Clergy 

ill has been withdrawn, and that the Parish Clerks’ Bill has been thrown out by the 
Commitice to whom it was referred, on an informality detected by Mr. Wilks. The 
Catholic Claims have been debated in both Houses, and in both have been refused, but 


iu the Commons by a majority of only two. 
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